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New PHYSICAL EDUCATION: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


by JAY B. NASH, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation, New 
York University; FRANCIS J. MOENCH, Ph.D., Director, Division of Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, Cortland State Teachers College; and JEANNETTE 8. SAURBORN, Ed.D., Director of Physical 
Education, Elementary School, Bronxville, New York. 

Outstanding for its detailed coverage and practical treatment of procedures and problems in ad- 
ministration, this new textbook is an authoritative up-to-date survey of the field, offering much fresh 
material heretofore unobtainable. The meat of the book discusses recommended administrative 
guides and procedures for both the elementary and secondary school levels. It is copiously illustrated 
with charts and diagrams, check lists and formulae. Physical educators, school administrators, and 
students will find it a basic text and reference book of inestimable practical value. 

Details regarding the administration of routine processes and evaluation techniques are empha- 

sized. 
CONTENTS: Part I—INTRODUCTION: The Physical Education Profession, The Place and Function of 
Agencies, The Nature of Administration. Part II—SELECTING OBJECTIVES: Objectives of Physical Edu- 
cation. Part III—SETTING THE STAGE: Planning on the Federal and State Levels, Coordination of 
Community Agencies, Organizing the Department within the School Structure. Part IV—ROUTINE AD- 
MINISTRATION: Policies and Procedures. Part V—EVALUATING OUTCOMES: Moving Toward Goals. 
Part VI—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM: Objectives, Teaching Situations, Routine Administration, 
Evaluation. Part VII—SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM: Objectives, Teaching Situations, Routine 
Administration, Evaluation. Part VIII—SPECIAL PROBLEMS: The School-Community Camp, Prepar- 
ing for the Profession, The Liability of Schools and School Employees. 


5% x 8% Illustrated Ready in April $5.00 
New B® SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 


by FERN YATES, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Barnard College, Columbia University; and 
THERESA W. ANDERSON, Director of Physical Education for Girls, North High School, Des Moines, lowa. 
The first practical and comprehensive coverage of synchronized swimming. This new text shows 
how swimming in unison is used for programs, pageants and competitions, and how synchronization 
in its simplest form may be employed as a teaching tool for swimming classes of any level of ability. 
More than 300 underwater and surface photographs of boy and girl swimmers illustrate the strokes 
and the sixty-seven simple, intermediate and advanced stunts—each of which is described and ana- 
lyzed step by step. Sixty-one line drawings diagram formations and patterns for routines, skits, and 
short and long water compositions. SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING shows how to synchronize water 
skills and routines to musical measures and how to select the proper type of accompaniment, how to 
dramatize the demonstration, how to prepare and stage a pageant or competition, how to use the tech- 
niques and patterns for creative work in this aesthetic activity. The material can be used for both large 
and small groups, for boys and girls of all ages and abilities, and for the physically handicapped. 
6% x 10 Illustrated Ready in May $3.50 


New P» BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


by ETHAN ALLEN, Coach of Baseball, Yale University. 
Designed and Illustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU. 


The first of a new series of sport technique books designed especially for the beginning player. All 
the basic fundamentals of the game are presented through illustrations (two or three on every page) 
accompanied by brief explanatory text. The demonstrations and coaching advice go hand in hand. 
Batting, base running, infield play, outfield play, pitching and catching are all included. The chapter 
on strategy is a masterpiece of concise technical advice. In addition there is a section on test questions 
to check the learning of the various skills. This mew book will serve the coach as a valuable text 
to supplement his instructions and as a guide for home practice. 

CONTENTS: First, A Word on Equipment—Batting—Base Running, Infield Play—Outfield Play—Pitch- 
ing—Catching—Strategy—Test Questions—Glossary. 


6x9 Illustrated Now Ready $1.50 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 ~ 
BE SURE YOUR NAME IS ON OUR MAILING LIST Ld DROP US A CARD TODAY oe 
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An NEA Department 


Making an Issue 


© Detroiters won't have trouble 
identifying this month’s cover. We 
have selected typical scenes from 
“The Motor City” where the 
AAHPER convention will be held. 
The cover’s center of attraction is 
the Book-Cadillac headquarter’s ho- 
tel which will also be Detroit's activ- 
ity center come April 16-20. 


© The March Journat is designed to 
make you conventionwise. Starting 
on page nine and continuing thru 
page 25 are program highlights of 
the national and district meetings. 


© The implications of “Mobiliza- 
tion Highlights” found on pages 
32-34 may well serve as a basis for 
the important Association meetings 
mentioned above. The AAHPER 
continues to actively participate in 
the many phases of planning to meet 
the current national emergency. 


@ The April cover will depict rep- 
resentative views of the work-a-day 
life of the 1951 G.I. The Journar 
will continue to be the medium 
where you will be able to find the 
very latest in mobilization informa- 
tion. 


* 


TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
In making your check list for Conven- 
tion “MUSTS,” don't forget your 
AAHPER MEMBERSHIP CARD. It 
your bership has ired, send 
your dues TODAY so that we may re- 
turn your membership card before you 
leave for the Convention. Remember, 
“The Sand Is Running Out.” 


CONVENTIONS 


HEALTH 
SYMPOSIUM ALLAN R. CUNNINGHAM AND VIRGINIA VAN SLYKE 
SIX SURVIVAL SECRETS - 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
THE PLACE OF DANCE IN IN THE SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN 
PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL ELUCATION Cc. H. McCLOY 
THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROACH RAY O. DUNCAN 
OUR HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETE THOMAS HART 
RECREATION 
COOPERATION—ARS, AAHPER HARRY H. STOOPS 
Areas of accomplishment of two organizations ...... 40 
YOUTH EDUCATION LAWRENCE E. HOUSTON 
MOBILIZATION 
MOBILIZATION HIGHLIGHTS 
GENERAL 
A CHALLENGE TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION PAUL LANDIS 
1951 EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK CHARLES A. BUCHER 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


REGULAR 


Readers Turn, p5—Nu Products, 
Studen' 


p6—Books, p45—Research Abstracts, p46—AAHPER News Digest, p52— 
ts, p56—District Datelines, p57—Advertisers, p64. 


President, Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, North- 


President-Elect, Frank S$. Stafford, Specialist in Health, 
Physical Education, and Athletics, US Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Past President, Carl L. Nordly, Cooke Hall, University of 


Vice President, Health Education, George T. Stafford, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Vice President, Physical Education, Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Vice President, R tion, Julian Smith, 
Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

Executive Secretary, Carl A. Troester, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 

Central District: Lovis Keller. 

Eastern District: Clifford L. Brownell. 

Midwest District: Leon Kranz. 

Northwest District: Howard H. House. 

Southern District: Joy W. Kistler. 

Southwest District: Alice O. Bronson. 
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HOKEY 
POKEY! 


ATTENTION! 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTORS 
AND 
RECREATIONAL 
DIRECTORS 


Have you used “THE HOKEY POKEY”? 
The Ideal Couple Dance for classes, 
parties, and mixers. 


It's simple and very easy to teach. 


Get the original recording of “THE 
HOKEY POKEY” by Sun Valley Trio— 
Four Star Record #1505. 


Its pressed on special break-resistant 
plastic and the envelope has printed 


instructions. 


“THE HOKEY POKEY” was featured in 
Life Magazine of November 27. 


Here’s how you get your copy—no red 
tape—no purchase orders or invoices re- 
quired. Just mail us the coupon below: 


Four Star Record Company, 305 S$. Fair Oaks Ave., 
Fasadena 1, California. 


Send me by prepaid parcel post 


Star 21505. 


lf | am satisfied with the record after a one week 

trial period, | agree to send you $1.00 by check, 

cash, or money order, otherwise record will be re- 
rned. 


copies 
of “THE HOKEY POKEY” by Sun Valley Trio, Four 


Health, Physica 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. 
lished monthly from September | 
st of b 
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BOARD OF ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
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Iris Boulton 


Gerald P. Burns 
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Anne Finlayson 
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Jeannette Saurborn 
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Frances Wayman Hogan W. K. Streit 


Edwina Jones S. B. Sudduth 
Louis F. Keiler Martin H. Trieb 
Ellen Kelly Nelson Walke 
H. F. Kilander Charles F. Weckwerth 
Joy W. Kistler Charles C. Wilson 
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MEMBERSHIP 

PROFESSIONAL 

Journal and Research Quarterly........ $10.00 
PROFESSIONAL 

Journal and Research Quarterly........ 6.50 

(Libraries and Institutions noi 

MEMBERSHIP 

STUDENT 

STUDENT | PROFESSIONAL 

| and R h Quarterly...... 4.00 

LIFE 


(All privileges of professional membership) 
LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 


Research 
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HAVE YOU . 


Renewed your January 
51-December mem- 
bership? 


Sent in your dues today 
so that your publications 
will be continuous? 


Made plans to attend the 
National Convention, De- 
troit, April 16-20? 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


College of Physical 
Education, for 
Women, Sargent 
(Founded 1881) 


Programs in Physical 
Education or Physical 
Therapy for Bachelor of 
Science Degree. The ma- 
jor in Physical Education 
with camping-outdoor ed- 
ucation, dance, health, rec- 
reation or sports minor, 
also three five-week pe- 
riods of instruction at 
camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. AMA ap- 
proved Physical Therapy 
major chosen at end of 
two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, 
Dean 
42 Everett Street 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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sparkling 
cleanliness 

your 
goal? 


GOOD HYGIENE REQUIRES UNIFORMITY IN DRZSS—MAKE MOORE GYM SUITS YOUR CHOICE . 


When your girls are dressed alike in smart, crisp Moore Gym Suits 


the cause of cleanliness is furthered—each girl is conscious of 4 


the appearance of her suit in comparison to the others. 


And, when you help your classes choose long-wearing, colorfast * 
Moore Gym Suits, you assure them of the best possible quality for 

the money to be spent—an important protection against 

undue high cost to students and parents. 


See the style illustrated, D47-66, a lovely two-piece tunic suit, 
and the many other pert models—all Sanforized, and in a 
rainbow of colors—in our new style catalog. Your 


free copy waiting to be requested. 


if your suits are supplied by a local dealer, 
write us giving us dealer's name. 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY oym cop. 40 


932 DAKIN STREET - CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
11 WEST 42nd STREET > NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
5225 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD - LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
SINGLE SOURCE FOR 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


IN ADDITION TO THE 
APPARATUS ILLUSTRATED 


@ Climbing poles & Ladders 

@ Stall Bars — Resistance machines 

@ Mats & Mat trucks 

@ Boxing rings and bag supports 

@ Vault, jump and game standards 

@ Rowing Machines 

@ Pulley Weights 

@ Physical Therapy Equipment 

@ Anthropometric Equipment 

@ Basketball backstops 

@ Football, basketball scoreboards 

@ Telescopic Gym Seats 

@ Lockers, wire baskets and racks 
— and all types of physical 
fitness apparatus 
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NEW DANCE 


Don F. Pierce, 305 S. FAIR OAKS AVE., 


PASADENA, CALIF. “The Hokey Pokey is | 


the latest dance craze to hit the country, 
and is rapidly gaining favor in schools, 
dances, and mixers thruout the country. 


| 
| 
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It is a combination of the square dance | 


and the Lambeth Walk. 

“From all that can be gathered, the 
Hokev Pokey dance started at Sun Val- 
ley, where it wa successfully introduced 


by the Sun Valley Trio. Sun Valley Inn | 
is frequented by many students and va- | 


cationers who look for relaxation during 


the evening after spending the day sxi- | 
ing. Because people came to the inn | 
from all parts of the country, they never | 


seemed to know the same square dance 
calls or the same couple dances. The 
Hokey Pokey was one dance that caught 
on and seemed to fit the gaiety of the 
occasion. 

“On November 27, Life Magazine 


carried a full page picture and story of | 
the Queen at UCLA Homecoming cele- | 


bration doing the Hokey Pokey. There 
was great interest as a result of this 


magazine article and more and more | 


sororities, schools, and square dance 
classes adopted the Hokey Pokey. 

“The main reason why this dance has 
proven so popular in school dance classes 
and mixers is because it is useful to get 


boy and girl students to mix together. | 


The students soon overcome their shy- 
ness and when they start doing the 
Hokey Pokey the parties seemed to be 
very happy and gay and everyone seems 
to have a good time. It offers physical 


education instructors and recreational di- | 


rectors a new and entertaining dance to 
teach their students.” 


© For “Hokey Pokey” information, 
write Mr. Pierce. 
NSWA GUIDES 


Mrs. L. E. Brown, uNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, VANCOUVER. “Could 
you tell us if it is possible to obtain any 


| back issues of the National Section on 
| Women’s Athletics Guide Books? We | 


are especially interested in Soccer-Speed- 
ball, Field Hockey, Softball, Track and 
Field, Volleyball and Basketball. We 
are anxious to build up our library in 
this section.” 
© Anyone having issues of old 
guides in these sports, please con- 
tact the writer. 


Many teachers 
won't trust 
anyone else 


to impart these facts 
to their girl students 


Young girls most certainly know that 
menstruation is more than a recurring 
nuisance every month. But what kind of 
information do they have? From what 
source did it come? 

If you feel it your duty to see that every 
one of your students: has the straightfor- 
ward facts, send for ““How Times Have 
Changed.” This manual is a fine treatise 
on the functioning of menstruation, with 
a clear explanation of its purpose. With 
anatomical illustrations ,including color 
charts. Doctors’ papers. Bibliographies. 

This teachers’ book discusses the 
Tampax method of monthly sanitary 
protection which is so much in accord 
with modern ideas of freedom. No belts, 
pins or external pads. Endorsed by many 
physical educators—and many swim- 
ming instructors encourage its use in 
school pools. Very popular with college 
girls. See coupon for free material offered. 


Accepted for Advertising 
the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. ("| Tampax 
manual for teachers“ How Times Have Changed.” 
} Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
uper, Junior absorbencies. [) Booklet for 
students “Coming of Age’ with order card for 
additional free supply. 
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The Universal Marine and Manu- 
facturing Corp. has announced an 
flow-controlied _line- playground slide. 
This is particularly 


Write Directly to Manufacturer Concerning Products 


The Just-Rite Equipment Co. has The M 
announced a new all-steel welded 


reintorced with steel bars at ten 
of concrete, wood, mac- inch intervals, and welded side 


f ing The Hysan Products Co. has an- 
Co. has announced a new line of nounced Chlorafal, a new air 
From the self- sports timer movements for foot- freshener and deodorizer 


No special skills or equipment are 
required to build a scoreboard 


cleaning, open-tread steps to the ball and bask boards. comes with a compact, 
to line gymnasiums, scientifically designed speed re- With local material and student dispenser ready and easy to in- 

hard-surfaced playgrounds = and ducing chute end, child safety is help, scoreboards can be built at stall. Chlorafal ends 
lots. The machines are emphasized, according to the pres- a substantial saving of about 75 smells by neutralizing odor-laden 
Power-operated nor self- ident. Construction features in- percent. All timer movements are air the scientific way with chemi- 
propelled. The gravity feed elim- clude hand Irails and safety plat- shipped complete instruc- cal reaction. There is no tempo- 
inates cleaning and maintenance form railings of welded pipe, bed- tions and wiring diagrams so that rary masking, and no costly equip- 
It is adapted for in- way of 14 gauge galvanized steel installation can easily be done. ment to buy. Odors that come 

installation and outdoor 


from locker rooms, showers, gym- 


adam, etc. 

Complete information can be 
obtained by writing to the Univer- 
sal Marine and Manufacturing 
Corp., Dept. P. E., 137 Alexander 
Street, Yonkers 2, New York. 


rails. 

For complete information on this 
playground slide, write to the 
Just-Rite Equipment Co., Dept. 
P.E., 1550 Chaffin Road, Akron 
19, Ohio. 


super structure. Standard parts 
provide remote control from the 
side lines. 

For information write the Mont- 
gomery Mfg. Co., Dept. P.E., 549 
West Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


nasiums or wherever a group of 
people gather can be cleared by 
Chlorafal. The dispenser is de- 
signed for minimum materia! use. 

For information write Hysan 
Products Co., Dept. P.E., 932 W. 
28th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


FIRST THOUGHT FOR FIRST AID 


Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


TRADE-MARK 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d - New York 4, N. Y. 


Professional Products Division 


To Open foil-envelope, cut 


with scissors along dotted line on 
back of envelope...or in an emer- 
gency, tear off seal carefully be- 
low this line... end of dressing is 
pulled out of envelope with one 
hand (use forceps, if handy), while 
envelope is held with other hand. 


\\ 


VASELINE is the registered trade-mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co,, Cons’d 


/ 


Cover damaged surface and 


area two inches beyond with two 
layers or more of petrolatum 
gauze dressing... then apply ster- 
ile dry bandage to keep clean and 
hold gently in place—using first-aid 
principles...have injury ex- 
amined by a physician. 


Mile 
gluray 


For immediate and easy appli- 
cation, to dress a Burn, an 
Abrasion, certain other Surface 
Injuries. 
ready-made... compact... 
soothing ... non-sticking ... 
non-contaminating ... 


USED DIRECT FROM HANDY 
FOIL-ENVELOPE 


Vaseline 
polatum Gauw 


Vaseline 
trolatum Gauv Drtising 


Two Sizes: 


Unit envelope: one 3” x 36” dressing. 
Duplex envelope: two 3” x 18” dressings. 
Six envelopes to the illustrated carton. 


OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR 
USUAL SOURCE OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
for Baseball and Softball 
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RICHBBRADS 


Wells—KINESIOLOGY 


Entirely suitable as a single textbook in the standard - 


kinesiology course. The mechanics and anatomic aspects 
of human motion are fully covered, and laboratory exer- 
cises are incorporated throughout the book. 


By Karnartne F. Waits, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education, Wellesley College. 478 pages, 224 illustrations. $4.75. 


Shaw, Troester & Gabrielsen— 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN 


How to learn the sport and how'to teach it to others. That 
information is graphically given for Archery, Badminton, 
Bowling, Fly and Bait Casting, Fencing, Golf, Handball, 
Swimming and Diving, Tennis, and “Table Tennis. 


By Joun H. Suaw, Dual Professor of Education and Physical Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Cam. A. Troesrer, Jr., formerly Dual Professor of Education and Physical 
Education, Syracuse University; and Miron A. Gasriersen, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 399 pages, 121 illustrations. $4.50. 


Williams—PERSONAL HYGIENE APPLIED 


A long-popular text, recently revised for its Ninth Edition, 
that persuasively brings before the student all the facts 
needed to formulate a practical program for healthful every- 
day living. 


By Jesse Femmnc Wnuims, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 471 pages, illustrated. $3.25. Ninth Edition. 


Williams & Wetherill— 
PERSONAL & COMMUNITY HYGIENE APPLIED 


The first 15 chapters are identical with “Personal Hygiene 
Applied” (described above). 7 chapters were added, how-: 
ever, to present the modern principles now operative in the 
community control of disease. 


By Jesse Femisc M.D., Sc.D.: and Grovp Gace Werneruzt, M.A., M.D., 
Director of Health Education, San Diego City Schools. 610 pages, illustrated. $4.00. 


Mitchell & Crawford—CAMP COUNSELING 


The first text especially designed for courses in camp coun- 
seling. Covers all phases of the counselor’s responsibilities, 
and includes a wealth of practical information on out-of-door 
living, camp organization, etc. 

By A. Viota Mirenen, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of 


Maryland; and Ipa B. Crawrorp, formerly Art Supervisor, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 388 pages, 262 illustrations. $4.25. 


5 Recent and Practical Publications 


from 


Delegates to 
the Vational 
Emstern 


to visit 
our exhibit: 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5 
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Precenuention 


Friday, 
APRIL 13 


900-12:00 a.m.—Committee Meetings-—American Academy 
of Physical Education—Pan American Room. 

10:00-12:00 a.m.—Executive Committee Meetings—Ameri- 
can Academy—Parlor I. 

2:00-5:00 p.m.—General Session—American Academy—Pan A 

7:00-109:00 p.m.—B A ican Acad Fi ders Room. 


Room. 


Saturday, 9:30 oe noon—Business Session—American Acad- 
emy—Pan American Room. 
APRIL 14 2:00~5:00 p.m.—General Session—American Academy—Pan 
4 American Room. 

2:00-5:00 p.m.—General Session—Society of State Directors—English Room. 
8:00-10:00 p.m.—General Session—American Academy—Founders Room. 
8:00-10:00 p.m.—General Session—Society of State Directors~-English Room. 


Sunday, 9:00-10:00 a.m.—Council Meeting—Phi Delta Pi—Parlor I. 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Board of Directors—AAHPER— 
APRIL 15 Suite $00. 


2:00-5:00 p.m.—General Session——Society of State Directors—English Room. 
2:00-5:30 p.m.—Board of Directors—AAHPER—Suite 500. 

6:30~-10:30 p.m.—Banquet—Society of State Directors—English Room. 
7:00-10:00 p.m.—Committee R Research C il—Founders Room. 


Monday, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—General Session—Society of State 
Directors—English Room. 
AP 16 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Council Meeting—-Phi Delta Pi— 
Parlor 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Committee Reports—Research Council—Pan American 
Room. 


9:00 @.m.-12:00 noon—Board of Directors—AAHPER—Suite 500. 

1:00-4:00 p.m.—Governing Board—Midwest Association of Physical Education 
for College Women—Parlor H. 

2:00-5:00 p.m.—General Session—Society of State Directors—English Room. 

2:00-5:00 p.m.—Business Meeting—Phi Delta Pi—Parlor I. 

4:00-5:00 p.m.—General Session—American Academy—Grand Ballroom. 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—Board of Directors—AAHPER—Suite 500. 

6:30-8:00 p.m.—Dinner Meeting—Phi Delta Pi—Pan American Room. 

8:00-10:00 p.m.—General Session—Society of State Directors—English Room. 

9:00-10:00 p.m.—Business Meeting—Phi Delta Pi—Parlor I. 

7:00-10:00 p.m.—New Business and Election—Research Council—Founders 
Room. 

6:30-8:00 p.m.—Dinner Meeting-—-MAPECW—Reception Room. 

8:00 p.m.—General Session—MAPECW—Grand Ballroom. 


Tuesday, 9:00-10:30 a.m.—General Session—Phi Delta Pi—Grand 
Ballroom. 
APRIL 17 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—General Session—-MAPECW— 
English Room. 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—D. i R rch Council—Pan American 
Room. 


10:30 a.m~12:00 nooo—General Session—Phi Epsilon Kappa—Grand Ballroom. 
12:00-1:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting—MAPECW—Founder Room. 
1:30-3:00 p.m.—Governing Board—MAPECW-—Parior H. 

2:00-4:00 p.m.—D. Pan A Room. 
3:00-5:30 p.m.—Board of Directors—AAHPER—Suite 500 (Temporary ). 


Research C il 


Detroit Outline Program 


Convention 


Tuesday, 8:30-10:30 a.m.—State-District-National Officers—Founders 
Room. 

ag 2:00-3:30 p.m.—-Research—Pan American Room. 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—Campi Found Room. 


2:00-3:30 p.m.—lIndustrial Recreation——Parlor H. 
2:00-3:30 p.m.—College Physical Education—English Room. 
2:00-3:30 p.m.—Community Health—Suite 808. 
4:00-5:30 p.m.—Aquatics—Founders Room. 
Professional Education—Pan American Room. 
Administration and Supervision—English Room. 
8:00-12:00 p.m.—General Session—Grand Ballroom. 


8:30-10:30 a.m.—Health Education Division—Grand Ball- 
room. 


Recreation Division—English Room. 
10:45 a.m.—12:15 p.m.—Dance—Veterans Memorial Room. 
Professional and Pubiic Relations (Television }—English Room. 
Safety Education, Elementary Section—Parlor H. 
Safety Education, Secondary Section—Pan American Room. 
School and College Health Service—Founders Room. 
12:30-1:45 p.m.—International Rel Grand Ball 
2:00-3:30 p.m.—Audio- Visual Committee—Pan American Room. 
Demonstration, Secondary Schools—Coral Room, Fort Shelby. 
Demonstration, Dance—Veterans Memorial Room. 
Demonstration, NSW A—Cass High School Gym. 
2:00-4:00 p.m.—Repr ive A bly—English Room. 
4:00-5:30 p.m.—Elementary Physical Educ: Grand Ball 
College Health Education—Pan American Room. 


Wednesday, 
APRIL 18 


Lunch 


Thursday, 8:30-10:30 a.m.—Physical Education Division—Grand Ball- 
room. 

APRIL 19 9:00-10:30 a.m.—Voluntary and Youth Agencies—Founders 
Room. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—Men’s Athletics—Grand Ballroom, 
Women's Athletics—English Room. 
Secondary School Health—Founders Room. 

1:30-3:30 p.m.—Demonstrations 

4:30-5:30 p.m.—Midwest Council—Parlor H. 

4:00-5:30 p.m.—Ethel Perin Tour 

5:00-7:00 p.m.—Ohio State Delegates—Pan American Room. 


7:00 p.m.—Informal Dinner—Fountain Room and Crystal Room, Masonic by 
Temple. 


9:00-10:30 a.m.—Administration and Supervision—Grand 
m. 


Friday, 
APRIL 20 


Public Recreation-—English Room. 
Research—Pan American Room. 
9:00-10:30 a.m.—Therap Fi d Room. 
9:00-10:30 a.m.—Midwest Student—Parlor H. 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—Physical Education, Secondary Schools—Grand Ball- 
room. 

Elementary Health Education—English Room. 

Professional Education—Pan American Roon. 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon—Driver Training. 
1:30-3:00 p.m.—General Session-——Grand Ballroom. 
3:30-5:30 p.m.—Divisi I Cc i Meeting: 
4:00-5:30 p.m.—Demonstration, Aquatic—Patton Poo! and Sr. Clair Pool. K 
5:30-7:00 p.m.—Students—English Room. 
7:00-9:00 p.m.—New Board of Directors—Parlor I. 
8:00-12:00 p.m.—Genera! Session—Grand Ballroom. 
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General Sessions 


E ARE pleased and proud to announce 

our speakers and plans for the Gen- 
eral Sessions of the national meeting in 
Detroit. Not only have we an outstand- 
ing progressive and forward looking col- 
lege president to open our conference, 
but also a worid-famous educator, and a 
distinguished Canadian cabinet minister 
to highlight our international relations 


will also meet for a 7:30 a.m. breakfast. 

The following day, Wednesday, April 
18, there will be a luncheon for all mem- 
bers of the convention. Here a distin- 
guished speaker from Canada, the Hon- 
orable Paul Martin, will give us further 
information and understanding in inter- 
national affairs. This is to be held in 
the ballroom so that many persons may 
be accommodated. 

That evening we shall have the honor 
of hearing from William Carr, associate- 
secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation, secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission, secretary-general of 
the World Organization of the Teaching 


Price for luncheon: 
About $2.60 


Mr. Martin 


International Relations 


Luncheon 


Send for reservation NOW for International Relations 
Luncheon, Wednesday, April 18, 12:15-2:00 p.m., to hear 
the Honorable Paul Martin, Member of the Canadian Cabi- 
net and Minister of Health and Welfare. 


Send reservation to: 

Vaughn S. Blanchard 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


and responsibilities. A top-ranking off- 
cial from the Department of Defense 
will bring us up-to-date on our part in 
the present crisis. 

At the opening session on Tuesday, 
you will be greeted by dignitaries of the 
city and state. Vaughn Blanchard, for- 
mer president and our excellent conven- 
tion manager, will preside. You will 
hear from David Henry, president of 
Wayne University, a fine speaker and 
one famous for his “Accent on Youth 
and Democracy” on his own campus. 
That evening you will see the highest 
awards of your Association given to out- 
standing members of our profession. A 
special program is to be printed for this 
event to serve as a souvenir of this great 
convention. Your board and our Wash- 
ington staff will be on the platform and 
will greet vou at the informal reception 
after the meeting. There will also be 
square and round dancing sponsored by 
the Dance Section and Phi Delta Pi. 
Tuesday, April 17, Canadian delegates 


10 


Profession. His distinction as an edu- 
cator as well as his rare charm and 
humor make him the ideal person - to 
address us. We shall also have music 
from the Music Department of the De- 
troit Public Schools. Our presiding off- 
cer will be Anne Finlayson, president of 
the Midwest District, and our guests of 
honor are to be the district presidents 
and our section and committee chair- 
men. There will be social dancing fol- 
lowing the meeting. 

On Thursday, April 19, we are to have 
an informal dinner at the Masonic Tem- 
ple—where our hosts will be the Mid- 
west Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. After the 
dinner, we are to be shown the folk 
dances of foreign countries by those who 
have added this rich culture to ‘our 
American scene. This will be followed 
by a demonstration of American dances 
given by a group of American Country 
Dancers from Dearborn, Michigan, the 
former Ford Group of Dancers. After 


At the AAHPER 
CONVENTION— 


this there will be square and social danc- 
ing for all. 

Friday will start out at 7:30 a.m. with 
a breakfast meeting of the Joint Council 
on International Affairs in Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. Our 
last General Session convenes at 1:30 on 
Friday, April 20, and we shall hear from 
a top-ranking member of the Department 
of Defense. Our place in total mobiliza- 
tion is an important one and the De- 
partment of Defense representative will 
give us current information and inspira- 
tion for the part we are to play. 

The general meetings are planned to 
bring us the latest information on educa- 
tion in this country and abroad, to put 
us in close touch with world events and 
visually show us our responsibilities in 
the present crisis. These are things we 
all need to know—the Detroit Conven- 
tion will bring them to you. 


Health 


*¢@eTIING Our Sights for Teamwork 
and Action in Health and Safety” 
is the theme for the Health Education 
Division. Chairmen of the various sec- 
tions have keyed their programs to the 
discussion and possible solution of pres- 
ent-day problems in health and _ safety 
education at the various levels. 

The Health Education Division meet- 
ing on Wednesday, April 18, at 8:30 
a.m., will have all the characteristics of a 
three-ring circus. Section Chairmen and 
District Vice Presidents of the Associ- 
ation, representatives of the US Office 
of Education, AAHPER representatives 
from other health agencies, and selected 
leaders in the field will participate in a 
workshop-type of meeting to present, de- 
fine, and select pertinent problems or 
projects in the area of health, upon which 
concentrated study needs to be carried 
on thru the year. 

The plan for the meeting includes a 
presentation and definition of problems 
by section chairmen. These will be se- 
cured from various sources and be given 
to participants. This will be followed 
by small group discussions led by Dis- 
trict Vice Presidents and others to select 
the problems which they feel should be 
worked on first. The third part of the 
program provides an opportunity for the 
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David Henry 


William Carr 


Speakers at the General Sessions 


* 


vice presidents to present these prob- 
lems to the entire group. As the fourth 
part of the program, Delbert Oberteuf- 
fer, professor of health and physical edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, will 
give suggestions on “Taking Stock and 
Getting Underway.” Elizabeth Avery, 
Consultant in Health Education, 
AAHPER, will indicate ways by which 
the Association can be of help in our 
on-going studies. George Stafford, Vice 
President, Health Education Division, 
will preside at the meeting. Helen M. 
Starr, Vice-President-Elect, will act as 
summarizer. Send to Helen M. Starr 
any problems which you think should 
be considered and come to the division 
meeting to work with your section chair- 
man and health education vice president 
of the district. 


The School and College Health Serv- 
ice Section deals with a vital and inter- 
esting topic. The chairman, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Fogle, has secured Ernest H. Wat- 
son, pediatrician, School of Medicine 
and Public Heaith, University of Michi- 
gan, to discuss “Growth Patterns and 
Their Relation to the Health Status of 
the Child.” This will be followed by a 
panel of experts on questions related to 
Health Service problems. 

Herman J. Norton, section chairman, 
has arranged a very worthwhile and com- 
prehensive safety program for the De- 
troit meeting. The April 18 meeting is 
divided into elementary and secondary. 
The former deals with topics related to 
the physical education teacher’s respon- 
sibility for safety, problems related to 
accident reporting, accredited first-aid in- 
struction, and participation of teachers 
in civil-defense activities. Marian Tel- 
ford of the National Safety Council, 
along with other leaders in this field, 
will participate at this meeting. 

The secondary program will deal with 
“An Instructional Program in Safety 
Education.” “Should Safety Be Taught 
as a Core Subject or Should It Be Taught 
as a Definite Subject” will be discussed 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


by Paul Bernd of Northwest High 
School, Detroit, and Patricia Hagman, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N 


In addition to the regular section pro- 
gram on safety, a field trip to the Mac- 
kenzie High School Driving Practice 
Range has been arranged for Tuesday 
morning, April 17, and a luncheon meet- 
ing on “Problems Relating to Driver 
Education” has been arranged for Fri- 
day, April 20. 

The Elementary Health Education 
Section begins with the presentation of 
“The Presentday Philosophy of Elemen- 
tary Education.” Various areas of the 
curriculum which contribute to health 
education will be on a panel including 
a classroom teacher, a special teacher of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, a specialist in health education and 
physical education, a grade supervisor, 
an elementary principal, and a curricu- 
lum specialist. Among those participat- 
ing are Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne Uni- 
versity; Robert S. Fox, University of 
Michigan; Maud Price, Monroe, Michi- 
gan, Schools; and Mrs. Donna Dahlen, 
Minneapolis Public Schools. Marian 
Miller, section chairman, will preside. 

“Effective Patterns for Teaching 
Health” and “The Nature and Content 
of an Adequate Health Instruction Pro- 
gram” will highlight the Secondary 
Health Education Section program. 
Paul Bechtel, section chairman, has se- 
cured Wesley Cushman, The Ohio State 
University; and Morey Fields, New York 
University, as speakers. Our spotlight on 
action in the field will follow, including 
brief reports by those who are carrying 
on programs. 

Marguerite Fish, section chairman, 
has keyed the College Health Education 
Section to the problem “How Can 
Group Process Be Utilized in the Edu- 
cation of Prospective Teachers in Health 
Education?” Included on the panel are 
Elizabeth Avery, Washington, D. C.; 
Helen Koops, Cincinnati; Leslie Irwin, 
Boston; Elizabeth Kelley, Calif.; and 
John Shaw, N. Y. 

“Setting Our Sights for Teamwork 
and Action in Health” includes attention 
to the community health program. 
Frank Williams, chairman, Community 
Health Education Section, has planned 
a panel discussion, which includes Ann 
Haynes and E. C. Davis from Calif.; 
Morey Fields, New York: H. S. Hoy- 
man, Ill.; Mayhew Derryberry, US Pub- 
lic Health Service; William Hughes, Pa.; 
Clare Gates, Minn.; and Mabel Rugen, 
Mich. Ruth Grout, Minn., will act as 
moderator and Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ohio, will be the observer. 


Physical Education 


e HE physical education meetings prom- 

ise to be interesting and profitable. 
The College Section meets Tuesday, 
April 17, from 2:00-3:00 pm. G. L. 
Hermance, chairman, has planned a 
program which will give those who at- 
tend an opportunity to hear about what 
is going on in elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges and uni- 
versities. Jeanette Saurborn, who teaches 
in the Bronxville, New York, Elementary 
School, will tell about the kinds of phys- 
ical education experiences children, who 
will one day be in the secondary schools, 
are now having. Then Iris Boulton of 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, III, 
and Vaughn Hall, state director of 
health, physical education and recreation 
of Utah, will discuss the background and 
needs of secondary-school boys and girls 
who, upon entering college and univer- 
sities, are required to take work in phys- 
ical education. Mable Lee of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lysle Butler of 
Oberlin College, and Harry Scott’ of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will discuss college and university pro- 
grams. 

Those interested in the Elementary 
School Section always express a desire 
to see demonstrations. Knowing this, 
Delia Hussey, chairman, has planned an 
interesting program. Shirley Huetteman, 
a teacher in the Roosevelt School (De- 
troit), will teach small and large group 
games. And a young man, Charles 
Frankel of the McKerrow School (De- 
troit) will show how to work with a 
fairly large group of boys and girls in 
dancing. As the various activities are 
going on, John Sullivan, professor of edu- 
cational and social psychology, and Mil- 
dred Peters, associate professor of edu- 
cational guidance, both of Wayne Uni- 
versity, will discuss the psychological im- 
plications of the lessons. This should 
be enlightening and interesting. ‘The 
Elementary School Section meets on 
Wednesday, April 18, from 4:00-5:30 
p.m. 

Kight-thirty in the morning is early 
but that is when Lloyd Jones, Vice 
President for Physical Education, will 
call the Physical Education Division 
meeting to order on Thursday, April 19. 
One of the things physical education 
people and others say is that the gym- 
nasiums, playrooms, and playgrounds are 
great laboratories of democracy. Most of 
us believe the statement is true, but 
many feel that it is good to check up 
every once in a while to see if it really is. 
With this in mind, the section meeting 
is planned around the theme “Physical 
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Education—A Laboratory in Democratic 
Living?” 

Ruth Evans, supervisor of health and 
physical education, Springfield, Mass., 
will serve as leader of this part of the 
meeting. Laurentine Collins, director, 
Department of School-Community Rela- 
tions, Public Schools, Detroit, always a 
challenging speaker, will discuss the 
topic. This will be followed by a panel 
discussion in which Harvey Dickinson, a 
coach and physical education teacher of 
the Hinsdale, Illinois, High School; Eve- 
lyn Dukkony, a student at Southern 
Methodist University; James Lewis, su- 
perintendent of schools, Dearborn, 
Mich.; Jane Knowles, a high school 
teacher from Atlanta, Ga.; Carl Young 
of the University of California, and Eu- 
genia Ziemer, supervisor in the Minne- 
apolis schools, will take part. The audi- 
ence will have an opportunity to partici- 
pate, too. 

The Secondary School Section meets 
on Friday, the 20th, from 10:45 a.m. to 
12:15 p.m. Frances Stuart, chairman, 
has planned a panel centered around the 
theme “‘Accenting Youth Programs thru 
Adequate Facility Provision.” Francis J. 
Moench of Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege will serve as panel leader. C. M. 
Miles, of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Theodore Bank, 
president of the Athletic Institute, Lewis 
Barrett, Consuliant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education of the AAHPER 
Washington staff, Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 
of Kansas City Public Schools, A. H. 
Pritzlaff of Chicago, and Harry Scott of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will take part in the discussion. This 
outstanding group of persons undoubt- 
edly will present challenging points of 
view which will stimulate thinking. 

The Secondary School Section has 
planned a demonstration for 2:00 p.m., 
Wednesday the 19th. David Miller of 
Cortland will teach a group of Detroit 
children some combative type activities, 
and Mildred Wohlford of Washington 
State College will teach rhythmic activi- 
ties to junior high school boys and girls. 
Ray O. Duncan will serve as leader. 


Recreation 


N TUESDAY morning, April 17th, A. H. 
Spinner, chairman of the Industrial 
and Institutional Recreation section has 
planned a meeting to consider employe 
recreation in relation to the national 
emergency. W. H. Edmund, of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., will 
speak on this point, supported by panel 
members, Thomas C. Kanary, William 
T. Prichard and James F. Walsh. 
Irma Sundling, chairman of the Vol- 


untary and Youth Serving Agencies Sec- 
tion, will hold this section meeting on 
Thursday morning. Harry Edgren, as 
chairman of the Fact-Finding Commit- 
tee of the Recreation Division of IIlinois’ 
White House Conference committee, 
will present the subject “What Volun- 
tary Agencies Can Do Together To 
Carry Out the Recommendations of the 
White House Conference Reiating to 
the Leisure Time of Children and 
Youth.” Round-table discussants in- 
clude Beulah Clark, Carson Conrad, Ben 
Miller, Carolyn Lyle, and John Stone. 

V. G. Hernlund, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Recreation Section, has planned a 
work group session for Friday morning, 
‘April 20. The discussion leader will be 
John Collier. 


General Division 


he Sections composing the General 
\ Division have excellent programs 
planned for the Detroit meeting. The 
topics to be considered include a hear- 
ing on school camping with the audience 
serving as the jury; the preparation of 
physical education teachers; school-com- 
munity relations in health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation. Other items in- 
clude work-group study of the creative 
approach to the dance at both elemen- 
tary and secondary levels with opportu- 
nity for active participation; accent on 
youth and democracy in athletic sports; 
professional education and evaluative cri- 
teria; current resources for rehabilitation 
of the school child; reports on recent re- 
search with abstracts for study; and how 
teachers use tests. 

Other aspects will include a demon- 
stration and discussion of the problems 
related to swimming instruction; study 
of problems and practices in women’s 
sports accompanied by a demonstration. 
The Student Section will have a coffee 
hour with guest speakers and a program 
covering many topics designed to “Stump 
the Experts.” These are but a few of 
the many topics, discussions and dem- 
onstrations that have been arranged. 
This year the Sections of the General 
Division will present many interesting 
and outstanding programs. 
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The 
Representative 


Alabamo—(2) Mrs. Jessie G. Mehling and 
Elizabeth V. Lewis. 

Arizona—(1) John D. Riggs. 

Arkansas—(1) Helen Stuart. 


California—(5) Elizabeth Kelley, Harold 


Schoenfeld, Al R. Arps, Verne Landreth, 
Lloyd E. Webster. 


Colorado—(2) Dorothy Humiston and Mrs. 
Frances Blauer. 

Connecticut—(2) 
Fischer. 

Delaware—{1) George W. Ayars. 


Marjory Zang and Carl F. 


D.C.—(2) Joseph H. Krupa and Ellen D. 
Fraser. 

Florida—(2) T. J. Bleier and Margaret S. 
Weeks. 


Georgio—(2) Thomas E. McDonough and 
Zeb B. Vance. 

Idaho—(1) Donna Hogge. 

Mlinois—(6) Margaret Bourne, Jane Axtell, 
William Fenstemacher, Ray O. Duncan, 
Maura Conlisk and Ruth Lins. 

Indiane—(3) Robert Yoho, John Brong- 
neauz aud Ruth E. Andrews. 

lowa—(2) John Johnson and Elizabeth Hal- 


sey. 
Kansas—(2) Fritz Knorr and Joie Stapleton. 


Kentucky—(2) Sue M. Hall and E. B. 
Whalin. 
Lovisiana—(2) Lynn Sherrill and Glenn 
Smith. 


Maine—(1) Howard G. Richardson. 

Maryland—(2) Elmon Vernier and Crescent 
J. Bride. 

Massachusetts—(3) 

Michigan—(3) Joseph W. Moran, Ada Ken- 
nard and Randolph Webster. 

Minnesota—(3) Perry Sandell, Ed Dvorak 
and Clarence Nelson. 

Mississippi—(1) C. E. McCarver. 

Missouri—(2) Deane H. Smith and A. 
Gwendolyn Drew. 

Montane—{(1) Jane Duffalo. 

Nebraska—(1) Hollie L. Lepley. 

Nevada Do not have any representatives. 

New Hampshire—(1) Harry Lehmann. 

New Jersey—(3) Gerald A.  Garafola, 
Dorothy Simpson, and Claire C. Guerber. 

New Mexico—(1) Francis McGill. 

New York—(6) Ellis H. Champlin, John H. 
Shaw, Jeannette Saurborn, Howard A. 
Westcott, Julius Kuhnert and Lloyd O. 
Appleton. 

North Carolina—(2) 
Long. 

North Dakota—-(1) Leonard Marti. 

Ohio—(3) Olive Ewan, Paul E. Landis and 
M. D. Sheatsley. 

Oklahoma—(2) Jack Byrom and Helen Cor- 
tubia. 

Oregon—(2) Katherine M. Rahl and George 
]. Sirnio. 

Pennsylvania—(4) Karl C. H. Ocrmann, 
Elizabeth K. Zimmerli, Lowell C. Drake 
and Elmer B. Cottrell. 

Rhode Island—(1) Bertha M. B. Andrews. 

South Carolina—(1) Arthur E. Faurier. 

South Dakota—(1) Marjorie Evenson. 

Tennessee—(2) Sidney Rice and Buleah 
Davis. 

Texas—(4) Lucille Norton, Eldon D. Brin- 
ley, J. S. Nicholl and Carl E. Tishler. 
Utah—(1) 

Vermont ——. 

Virginia—(2) Harold K. Jack and Mildred 
P. Stewart. 
Washington—(2) 

Belshaw. 

West Virginia—(1) Frederick Fitch. 

Wisconsin—(2) Clarence V. Christensen and 
Ruth Palmer. 


Wyoming—Do not have any representatives. 


Lela Payne and James 


Golden Romney and R. E. 
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MARGARET MEAD 


(Abstract of points to be made by 
Dr. Mead in the Annual R. Tait 
McKenzie Lecture, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, on Monday, April 16, 4:00 
P.M. This lecture is arranged by 
the American Academy of Physical 
Education as a contribution to the 
professional members in attendance 
at the National Convention of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and_ Recre- 
ation.) 


T rapirionaty our civilization has 
entertained very mixed ideas about 
the human body, when to discipline 
it and when to coddle it, when to 
harden, when to relax, when to re- 
gard exercise as a moral duty, an act 


. of individual virtuosity, or a form of 


reprehensible selfindulgence. In mod- 
ern physical education, where phys- 
ical education standards are be- 
coming coeducational, there is the ad- 
ditional complication of the historic 
roots of exercise for men and for 
women. 

Traditionally in boys’ schools, ex- 
ercise was definitely associated with 
virtue, the more cold baths, the more 
rigorous exercise, the less softness and 
moral laxity there was likely to be. 
But in girls’ schools, virtue was orig- 
inally associated with inactivity, or at 
least activity so patterned and re- 
stricted, so costumed and _ presided 
over as certainly never to produce 
that state of perspiration which later 
became a touchstone of real physical 
education. If physical exercise, en- 
forced by teachers, coaches, etc., was 
to be regarded as developing charac- 
ter and strength in boys, and possibly 
over-developing strength and possibly 
jeopardizing character in girls, a series 
of additional conflicts were bound to 
be set up, with corresponding attempts 
to solve these conflicts. 

From the study of other areas in 


Changing Role of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


in Our Culture 


American culture, where attitudes to- 
wards the body and its needs, and 
attitudes towards the formation of 
“good character” have come to an im- 
passe, we have found that one solu- 
tion is to shift the argument alto- 
gether, minimizing both the elements 
of selfindulgence and the areas of 
discipline, and emphasizing instead, 
such values as individual autonomy, 
skill and delight in virtuousity. 

If each boy and girl has a chance to 
learn to do things well, gaily, skill- 
fully, to climb, or swim or dance, not 
because it is a duty, or a discipline, 
not in order to “keep fit” or “be 
healthy,” but instead as part of the 
normal joy of being a fully function- 
ing humanbeing, we can abolish many 
of the confusions which exist today, 
which express themselves in gym be- 
ing a “required subject,” and in surly 
childless taxpayers wondering why 
they should be taxed for other peo- 
ple’s youngsters “just ‘0 enjoy them- 
selves.” 

In American culture, we recognize 
three kinds of behavior where the 


body is concerned, things that are . 


good for “character,” because unpleas- 
ant for the body, things which are 
pleasant for the body and likely there- 
fore to jeopardize the “character,” and 
activities which are recognized as val- 
uable and good in themselves, some- 
thing that all humanbeings should be 
able to do well, like walking and 
talking. The word “physical educa- 
tion” stresses the “moral” value of 
exercise, the word “recreation” has 
also come to mean “good, wholesome 
and supervised” and very doubtfully 
fun . . . but rather the thing a public 
man ought to do to keep in shape for 
his burdensome duties. What is still 
lost is the delight of skilled movement 
—for the learning of which there 
would be no need for threats or 
sanctions. 


DR. MEAD is Assistant Curator of the American Museum of Natural History. The 
author has written several wellknown books among them Coming of Age in Samoa. 
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Sehool 
Cool Rockies: 


at the 


UNIVERSITY" 
o COL ORADO 


1951 Summer Session 


First Term—June 18 to July 21 
Second Term—July 23 to August 24 


COURSES IN MODERN 
DANCE AND CONCERT 
by 
JEAN ERDMAN AND HER GROUP 


COACHING SCHOOL FOR MEN 


RECREATION LEADERSHIP 
WORKSHOP 
Under the Direction of 
HAROLD MEYER 


Assisted by Anne Livingston of the 
National Recreation Association and 
Resident Staff 


Graduate Courses in Health Education, 
Recreation, and Physical Education 


Taught by David Brace, Harold Meyer, 
and members of the Resident Staff 
Courses designed to help the Unspecial- 
ized Teacher of Physical Education in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Lectures, Concerts, Square Dances, 
Mountain Recreation, including hikes, 
steak fries, automobile excursions, and 
pack trips, are special features of the 
Summer Session program 


For further information and bulletin, write to: 
Director of Summer Session, 


311 Macky, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado: 


St. and No. 
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Fort Des Moines Hotel 


Monday, April 2 


Pre-Conyention Meeting—Central Association 
for Physical Education of College Women-— 
(Hotel Savery). 

[See February 1951 Journat, p.62.] 


Wednesday, April 4 


g:00 a.m.—Registration. 

g:00 a.m.—School Visitation. 

10:45-12:15 p.m.—Meeting, Executive Commit- 
tee. 

1:45-3:15 p.m.—tegislative Council meeting. 

1:45-3:15 p.m.—School Visitation. 

8:00 p.m.—First General Session—Presiding: 
Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Greetings: The Honorable A. B. Chambers, 
mayor of Des Moines. Newell D. Mc- 
Combs, superintendent of schools, Des 
Moines. 

Discussion: Pertinent Problems. 

Panel Members: Mabel Lee, University of 
Nebraska. 

Helen Manley, Public Schools, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. 

C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 
Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota. 
W. D. Roy, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Problems: “At what age should interschool 
competition begin?’ “Why not inter- 
school competition for girls?” “How 
can health be taught more effectively?” 
“Can a recreation program be best ad- 
ministered under board of education or 
city control?” “What are the most 
effective methods of overcoming objec- 
tions to sex education?” 


p.m. and D 


Thursday, April 5 
SECTION MEETINGS 


7:00-8:45 a.m.— City Directors — Chairman: 
Gene Aldrich, director of athletics, Public 
Schools, St. Paul Minn. Summarizer: 
P. E. Mickelson, director of physical edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Program: Breakfast and Discussion. 

9:00-10:30 a.m, — Therapeutics — Chairman: 
Frank D. Sills, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Towa. Summarizer: Olive 


Young, Mankato State Teachers College, 

Mankato, Minn. 

Program: Visit to David W. Smouse Op- 
portunity School, Des Moines, under the 
direction of Bess R. Johnson. 

g:00-10:30 a.m,—Research—Chairman: Mar- 
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District 


APRIL 
Des WMocues, 


Jowa 


jorie Wilson, University of Minnesota, 

’ Minneapolis, Minn. Summarizer: Margaret 
Fox, State University of lowa, Iowa City. 
Program: (To be announced.) 

9:00-10:30 a.m.—Camping—Chairman: E. 
Garbee, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Summarizer: Sue Tinker, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Speaker: Vesper Price, Public Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa, “What Is School Camp- 
ing?” 

Teeuteiie presentations by five members 
of the ACA Section Association, “What 
Our Section Camping Association Is 
Doing.” 

10:45 @.M.-12:15  p.m.—Public Schools— 
Chairman: Tom Pfaender, New Ulm 
(Minn.) Public Schools. Summarizer: Mr. 
Clarence Koop, Public Schools, Dubuque, 
lowa. 

Speaker: C. H. McCloy, research professor, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
“Sound Fundamental Practices in Physi- 
cal Education.” 

10:45 a.™M.-12:15 p.m.—Dance—Chairman: 
Theresa Bell, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Summarizer: Ella 
Mae Small, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Program: (To be announced.) 

10:45 @.m.-12:15 p.m.—Recreation—Chair- 
man: Don L. Neer, superintendent of 
recreation, New Ulm, Minn. Summarizer: 
Kathryn Krieg, superintendent of recrea- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Speaker: Hugh Egan, director of sports and 
recreation, US Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chicago, Ill. “The Nation’s 
Young Men Look at Recreation Activi- 
ties.” 

Film: “Golf for Youth.” 

1:45-3:15 p.m.—Men's Physical Education and 
Athletics—Chairman: O. M. Nordley, 


State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Summarizer: Finn’ Erickson, Public 
Schools, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Speaker and Di ion Leaders: A. D. Dick- 


inson, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, and Beryl Taylor, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, “Care 
of Athletic Injuries.” 

1:45-3:15 p.m.—Women's Physical Education 

and Athletics—Chairman: Mrs. Grace O. 

Rhonemus, University of North Dakota, 

Grand Forks, N. Dak. Summarizer: 

Louise L. Roloff, University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

Speakers and Discussion Leader: M. Gladys 
Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, “Trampoline.” (Discussion and 
Demonstration. ) 

Speaker: Donald Klotz, tennis coach, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, ““Teach- 
ing Tennis to Children.” 

1:45-3:15 p.m.—Teacher Education—Chair- 

man: Jean Bontz, Iowa State Teachers 

College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Summarizer: 

Harriett Yingling, Nebraska State Teachers 

College, Wayne. 

Speaker: Larry Flaum, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa, ““The Years Ahead in 
Teacher Education.” 

:45-3:15 p.m.— Health — Chairman: Fred 

Winter, Public Schools, Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa. Summarizer: Beulah  Gregorie, 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Speaker: Roland I. Rooks, State University 


~ 


of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, “School 
Health Education—Whose Responsi- 
bility?” 


Speaker: H. Earl Rath, Iowa Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa, “Recent De- 
velopments in School Health Programis.” 


3:30-4:00 p.m.—Visiting commercial exhibits. 
4:15-5:30 p.m—D i of hing 
techniques. 


7:00 p.m. — Convention Banquet — Presiding: 
M. Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, lowa—Grand Ball Room. 

Speaker: John H. Furbay, explorer, author, 
lecturer, director of Air World Educa- 
tion, Trans-World Airlines, “Education 
in a Shrinking World.” 

Convention Ball. 


Friday, April 6 
g:00-10:00 a.m.—Second General Session— 

Presiding: R. B. Frost, South Dakota State 

College, Brookings, S. Dak.—Grand Ball 

Room. 

Music: A Capella Choir—East High School, 
Des Moines, under the direction of Sig- 
rid Greenhill. 

Address: Harvey H. Davis, provost, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, “Com- 
mon Problems in Education.” 


SECTION MEETINGS 


10:45 @.M.-12:15 p.m.—Men's Physicol Edu- 
cation and Athletics—Chairman: O. M. 
Nordley. Summarizer: Finn Erickson. 
Discussion Leader: John A. Johnson, direc- 

tor of physical education, Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Discussion Panel: Brad Wilson, sports writer. 
Des Moines Public Schools; Harry Bur- 
rell, sports publicity, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Donald Scannell, In- 
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formation Service, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Gary Lenhart, radio 
announcer WHO Broadcasting System. 

Discussion Problem: “Public Relations for 
Coaches and Physical Education In- 
structors.” 

10:45 @.™m.-12:15 p.m.—Women's Physical 
Education and Athletics——Chairman: Mrs. 
Grace O. Rhonemus. Summarizer: Louise 
L. Roloff. 

Demonstration: ‘Teresa Anderson, North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa, “Rope 
Jumping Techniques.” 

Speaker: Miriam M. Wagner, University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo., “Body 
Mechanics in the Teaching Program.” 

Speaker: Rachel Bryant, Physical Educa- 
tion Consultant AAHPER, Washington, 
D.C., “Problems in Women’s Athletics.” 

10:45 a@.M.-12:15 p.m.—Recreation—Chair- 
man: Don L. Neer. Summarizer: Kath- 
ryn E. Kreig. 

Speaker: (To be announced.) 

Film: “Chance to Play,” General Electric 
Company. 

10:45 a.m-12:15 p.m.—Research—Chairman: 
Marjorie Wilso . Summarizer: Margaret 
Fox. 

Program: (To be announced.) 


1:45-3:15 p.m.—City Directors—Chairman: 
Gene Aldrich. Summarizer: P. E. Mickel- 
son. 


Discussion Problems: “What are the essen- 
tials of an effective health program?” 
“Is presentday physical education meet- 
ing the intent of the taxpayer?” 
“Should the girls’ intramural program be 
supported. by revenue from interscho- 
lastic competition?” 

1:45-3:15 p.m.—Camping—Chairman: E. E. 

Garbee. Summarizer: Mrs. Sue Tinker. 

Speaker: H. J. Haberaecker, superintendent 
of schools, Butler, Mo., “Implementing 
School Camping.” 

Speaker: M. Genevieve Clayton, executive 
director, Heart of Hawkeye Council, 
Camp Fire Girls, Des Moines, Iowa, 
“Using Existing Camp Facilities for 
School Camping.” 

Speaker: Bill Kloppe, Webster Groves 
Public Schools, Webster Groves, Mo., 
“Program for School Camp.” 

Speaker: Randy D. Watkins, Uniyersity of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., “Evaluating 
the School Camping Experience.” 

Speaker: Ruth Schellberg, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr., “Pulling the 
Loose Ends Together.” 

Questi and A 

:45-3:15 p-m.— Teacher Education — Chair- 

man: Jean Bontz. Summarizer: Harriett 

Yingling. 


Discussion Panei: Helen Manley, Public | 


Schools, University City, Mo.; William 
Happ, Campus School, Iowa State 
Teachers College; L. L. Wires, princi- 
pal, Amos Hiatt Junior High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Marjorie Richardson, 
Elkader Public Schools, Elkader, Iowa; 
Bob Williams, Falls. Public 
Schools, Falls, Iowa. 

Discussion Problem: “Problems of Teacher 
Education.” 

:45-3:15 p.m.— Health — Chairman: Fred 

Winter. Summarizer: Beulah Gregorie. 
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Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Merle Henre 
President 


Mabel Shirley 


President-Elect 


Edwin Elbel 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Speaker: Clyde Parker, superintendent of 
schools, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, “The 
Superintendent’s View of the School 
Health Program.” 

Speaker: (To be announced.) “Planning 
a School Program in Cooperation with 
the Local Medical Association.” 

1:45-3:15 p.m. National Officials 


w. 
omens 


Rating Committee—Chairman: Grace QO. 
Rhoneimus. 
3:30-5:00 p.m. — Therapeutics — Chairman: 


w 
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:30-5:00 


2:30-5:00 


:30 p.m.—tegislati 


Frank Sills. Summarizer: Olive Young. 

Speaker: Leonard C. Ewald, chief, Correc- 
tive Therapy, V. A. Hospital, Des 
Moines, Iowa, “Corrective Therapy, a 
Future and a Challenge.” 

Discussion Panel: C. H. McCloy, research 
professor, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Margaret Fox, State 
University of Iowa, and Frank Sills, 
State University of Iowa. 

Di i : “The Use of Heavy 
Resistance Exercises in Conditioning and 
Reconditioning.” 

p-m.—Dance—Chairman: Teresa 

Bell. Summarizer: Ella Mae Small. 

Program: (‘To be announced.) 
p-m.—Public 

Pfaender. 


Schools—Chairman: 
Tom Summarizer: Clarence 
Koop. 

Discussion Leader: Herbert Karsten, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Discussion Panel: Theodore Ellgaard, Saben 
School, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Donna 
Marr, Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Doris White, State ‘Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Kenneth 
Hansen, Public Schools, Stewartville, 
Minn. 

Discussion Problem: “Goals in Elementary 
School Physical Education.” 


:00 p.m.—Third General Session—Presiding: 


Clarence Nelson, Hamline University, St. 

Paul, Minn.—Grand Ball Room. 

Address, D trati and Audi Par- 
ticipation: Catherine L. Allen, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., “Joyful 
Living—a Plan.” (Audience please come 
prepared to take part in social recrea- 
tion.) 


Council Meeti 


Saturday, April 7 


9: 


00 a.m.—Fourth General Session—Presiding: 
E. R. Elbel, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans—Grand Ball Room. 

Address: Willard N. Greim, director of 
health and physical education, public 
schools, Denver, Colo., “Problems of 
the Beginning Teacher.” 


10:45-12:15 a.m.—Meeting of new Executive 


Committee. 


TEELA-WOOKET IS TOPS .. . 


tops .. . and economical, too. 


Mr. & Mrs. E. B. Miller 


FOR TRAINING . . . FOR RECREATION 


Whether you want intensive training in ARCHERY or DANCE, or 
just a good, wholesome VACATION, you will find Teela-Wooket is 


ARCHERY - - 1951 bates - - DANCE 


Teacher Training Courses in Archery & Dance—June 18 to 24 
Refresher Courses—August 30 to September 15 


For descriptive folder write 
450 West 24th Street—16 AJ, New York 11 
THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS FOR ARCHERY AND DANCE 
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Eastern District 


“ACTION FOR LEADERSHIP” 


Hotel Statler, N. Y. 


HE Eastern District Convention is scheduled to offer a memorable preton- 
vention weekend of theater, sightseeing, tours, sports events, and music 


before the big Opening General Session at 8:15 p. m., Sunday, April 22, which 
will be addressed by Dean Millicent C. McIntosh, Barnard College. (Read 
“The Remarkable Mrs. Mac” in January Reader's Digest). The Second General 
Session speaker is Henry J. Viscardi, Jr., chairman J.0.B. Committee of New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center. (Read “Just One Break for the 
Disabled,” Collier's} August 19. ) 

“Action for Leadership” is exemplified in 36 important sessions, and will be 
interpreted for health, physical education, and recreation by professional leaders 
representing fields of arts, medicine, administration, government, education, 
recreation, and public health in towns and cities across the nation. 

The visitation program of New York City schools offers observations in four 
types of school centers, namely, elementary, junior high school, senior high 
school, and special schools, with a coordinated auditorium program and demon- 
stration on April 25. Thruout the convention, five separately planned audio- 
visual aids will demonstrate modern, practical teaching aids in specialized areas 
of health, physical. education, and recreation. 

The Social Calendar includes the “Sports Salute” banquet on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 24, Opening Session reception, the Monday evening square dance, 
and two evenings of social dancing with demonstration teaching by Fred Astaire 
Studios on Wednesday evening, April 25, at which the Student Section will be 
special guests. 

The convention schedule is designed with a minimum of conflicting meetings. 
The Division meetings, Health, Physical Education and Recreation hold general 
session status. Problems, controversial issues, and present trends will be high- 
lighted Thursday, April 26, in diverse special interest sections. At the closing 
General Session, Thursday evening, April 26, Chester Bowles, former governor 


Sunday, April 22 


WORKING CONFERENCE 


11:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Orientation Session— 
Chairman: Patricia Hagman, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Topic: “What are the purposes and func- 
tions of our District and State Associa- 
tions in the present emergency?” 

Exploratory Panel: Carl ‘Troester, Ruth 
Evans, Wm. L. Hughes, Arthur Fssling- 
er, and Minnie L. Lynn. 


of Connecticut, will discuss “Leaders in Action.” 


2:00-4:00 p.m. — Tours — Statue of Liberty, 
The Cloisters, Roosevelt Drive. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


§:15 p.m.—Presiding: Minnie L. Lynn, pres- 

ident, Eastern District. 

Greetings: The City of New York. 

Keynote Message: Frank J. O’Brien, M.D., 
associate superintendent of schools, 
Mm. 

Introduction of guest speaker: Margaret Hol- 
land, Barnard College. 


12:00-12:30 p.m.—Orgenization of Di 
Groups. 

12:30-1:30 pan—Luncheon and meeting of 
subgroup chairmen. 

:30-2:45 p.m.—First Working Sessions. 

2:50-3:30 p.m.—G | Conf Progress 
reports. 

3:30-4:45 p.m.—Second Working Sessions. 

4:45-5:45 p-m.—G Conf Reports 

to District and State Association members 

with recommendations for action (open 

meeting). 


Add “Action for Leadership,” Millicent 
C. McIntosh, dean of Barnard College. 
9:30 p.m.—Reception. 


Monday, April 23 


8:30 a.m.—Registration. 

g:15-10:45 a.m.—College and University Phys- 
ical Education for Men. Chairman: Arthur 
A. Esslinger, Springfield College. Secre- 
tary: T. Erwin Blesh, Yale University. 
Summarizer: Karl Lawrence, Colgate Uni- 
versity. 


:15-10:45 a.m. — School 


Topic: “Administering the Physical Educa- 
tion Program.” 

Panel Members: Frank S. Lloyd, C.C.N.Y.; 
Col. Frank M. Greene, US Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y.; Nelson 
Walke, Brooklyn College; Francis J]. 
Moench, State University of New York, 
Cortland. 

Health Service — 

Chairman-Discussion Leader: I. H. Gold- 

berger, M.D., director of health education, 

Board of Education, N. Y. C. Secretary- 

Summarizer: Beryl Roberts, School of Pub- 

lic Health, Harvard University. 

Topics: [1] Student teaching and teacher 
training for more efficient school health 
guidance (service) program. 

[2] Health services and atomic warfare. 
{3] The future of the public health 
nurse in school health guidance. 

[4] Administration of a total school 
health guidance (service) program under 
single control. 

Panel Members: C. Morley Sellery, M.D., 
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John H. Shaw 
President-Elect 


director of health services, Los Angeles 
City Schools; Robert W. Culbert, M.D., 
director of health services, Dept. of 
Health, N. Y. C. Morey R. Fields, 
N.Y.U.; Hubley R. Owen, M.D., direc- 
tor, division of medical services, Phila. 
Public Schools; Lulu K. Wolf, professor 
of nursing, U.C.L.A. 

9:15 a.m.—Tour—United Nations. 

10:45-11:15 a.m.—Executive Committee vis- 
it to exhibits. 

11:15 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—Basic Body Mechanics 
—Chairman: Norman W. Fradd, Harvard 
University. Secretary-Summarizer: T, Erwin 

Blesh, Yale University. 

Topic: “The Place of the Physical Educator 
in Physical Medicine.” 

Speaker: Dr. George G. Deaver, N.Y.U.- 
Bellevue Medical Center, N. Y. 

11:15 a.mM.-12:45 p.m. — Industrial Recreation 
—Chairman: George T. Sargisson, Recre- 
ation Promotion and Service, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Topic: “Industry Needs Recreation. 

Pane! Members: W. H. Edmund, president, 
National Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion, director of recreation, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; Fred Wil- 
don, coordinator, employes activities, 
Scoville Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.; Walter R. Kelk, executive secre- 
tary, Engineering Department, Employes 
Activities Association, Du Pont Com 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 

11:15 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—Aquaties—Chairman: 
Milton A. Gabrielsen, N.Y.U. 

Topic: Suggested Minimum Standards in 
Swimming for Military Preparedness. 

Speaker: Adolph Kiefer. 

Topic: Training Program for Summer Life 
Guards at Beaches and Pools. 

Speaker: Lt. Comdr. James A. Farreil, 
USNR, formally N. Y. C. Park Depart- 
ment. 

Topic: The Use of Aids in Teaching Swim- 
ming. 

Speaker: Milton A. Gabrielsen. 

Business Meeting: Presentation of operat- 
ing code for section. Election of officers. 

11:15 a.M.-12:45 p.m.— Audio-Visual Aids 
Program—Chairman: Howard Richardson, 
State Dept. of Education, Augusta, Me. 
Leader: Robt. Kalchthaler, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Minnie L. Lynn 
President 


2:15-3:4 Divisi Presid- 
ing: vice president for 
recreation, Eastern District Association. 

Topic: “Concerns in Recreation”—A Sym- 
posium. Focus: Reactions from public 
and private agency representatives con- 
cerned with recreation. 

Discussants: Hubert Snyder, director of 
recreation commission, Baltimore Coun- 
ty Schools; Thomas Ferguson, director 
of health, physical education and rec- 
reation, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore; Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, state 
director of recreation, Montpelier, Vt.; 
Harold S. DeGroat, director of town 
and school, health, physical education, 
and recreation, Newtown, Conn.; H 
Clifton Hutchins, recreation consultant, 
National Recreation Association, N. Y. 
C.; Lewis R. Barrett, Consultant in 
Recreation and Outdoor Education, 
AAHPER. 

4:15-5:45 p.m.— Administrative Measurement 

—Chairman: D. B. Van Dalen, University 

of Pittsburgh. 

Topic: The Nature of the Learner—How 
To Relate Experiences to Student Needs 
and Abilities. 

Speaker: H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield 
College. 

Program: Presentation of techniques which 
have been tried and are of general in- 
terest. 

Elementary: Marie Schuler, State Dept. of 
Education, Albany; Ruth Byler, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford; Lula P. 
Dilworth, State Dept. of Education, 
Trenton; M. Priscilla Alden, Teachers 
College, Plymouth, N. H. 

Secondary: Lowell Drake, Public Schools, 
Erie, Pa.; Elizabeth McHose, Temple 
University, Phila.; Arthur Smith, Public 
Schools, Great Neck, Long Island; 
Thomas Higbee, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, N. J. 

College: James Wylie, Boston University; 
George Makechnie, Sargent College; 
Carl E. Willgoose, Syracuse University; 
Joseph Bressler, Brooklyn College. 

Summary: ELEMENTARY — Jeanette Saur- 
born, Bronxville Public Schools. Serc- 
onpary—Alice Donnelley, State Teach- 
ers College, Danbury, Conn, CoLiece 
—Raymond Weiss, N.Y.U. 


C. Walter Kadel 
Executive-Secretary 


4:15-5:45 p.m. — El tary and §$ d 
Health—Chairman-Discussion Lead- 
: Grover W. Mueller, Board of Educa- 
Phila. Secretary-Summarizer: Mary 

E. Bowen, Board of Education, Syracuse. 

Topics: [1] The use of audio-visual aids in 
education. 

[2] The use of the blackboard and of 
charts in health education. 

[3] The use of silent and sound motion 
pictures in health education. 

Panel Members: Irene F. Cypher, N.Y.U.; 
Howard L. Conrad, principal, Mayfair 
Elementary School, Phila; Nathan 
Weiss, Jones Junior High School, Phila. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
8:15 p.m.—Presiding: Minnie L. Lynn, presi- 
dent, Eastern District. 

Address: “Are There Bargains in Security 
for Our Disabled Millions.” Henry J 
Viscardi, Jr., executive director, Just One 
Break Committee, Department Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, N.Y.U.- 
Bellevue Medical Center. 

9:30 p.m.—Square Dance. 

Tuesday, April 24 

8:30 a.m.—Registration. 

9:15-10:45 a.m.—Camping—Chairman: Elise 

Nelson, Sargent College. 

Topic: “Vitalizing the Education of Youth 
thru Camping and Outdoor Living.” 

Speaker: Julian W. Smith, chief, Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, School 
Camping, and Outdoor Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Discussion Groups on Age Levels 
ELEMENTARY Leavers: Helene Brei- 
vogel, Newton Public Schools, Mass.; 
Arthur Miller, School of Education, 
Boston University. 

Seconpary Leaver: George Makech- 
nie, Sargent College. 
Younc Aputts Leavers: Mary Gillette, 
YWCA, Boston, Mass.; Jarnes Wiley, 
Boston University. 
Summary: Julian W. Smith. 
9:15-10:45 a.m.—College Health Instruction— 

Chairman-Discussion Leader: Marjorie 

Young, National Society for Prevention of 

Blindness, N. Y.C. Secretary-Summarizer: 

Walter A. Minaerd, of the Johnson Teach- 
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ers College, Johnson, Vermont. 

Topics: [1] Administrative and personnel 
relationships as they affect college health 
instruction programs. 

[2] The role of related subjectmatter 
fields in college health. instruction. 

[3] Relationships of school health serv- 
ice and school plant to college health 
instruction. 

[4] Philosophy and methods of instruc- 
tion as they relate to problems of sched- 
uling. 

Panel Members: Holger Kilander, Office of 
Education; Charles C. Wilson, Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; Roswell 
Merrick, Teachers College of Connec- 
ticut, New Britain; Elizabeth McHose, 
Temple University, Phila.; Clarence W. 
Davis, Miner Teachers College, Wash., 
D. C.; Elena M. Sliepcevich, Spring- 
field College; James A. Freeman, Ithaca 
College, N. Y. 

11:15 4.M.-12:45 p.m.—Physical Education Di- 
vision—Presiding: Francis J. Moench, vice 
president for physical education, Eastern 
District. 

Theme: “Let's Face the Issues in Physical 
Education.” 

Topic: “What Are the Basic Issues?” 

Speaker: Jay B. Nash, chairman, N.Y.U. 

Forum: “Meeting the Basic Issues in Physi- 
cal Education.” Discussion Leader: 
Frank S. Lloyd, C.C.N.Y. 

Discussants: Leonore Alway, Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N. Y.; Ellis H. Champ- 
lin, State Dept. of Education, Albany; 
\lice Donnelly, Teachers College, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; Arthur A. Esslinger, Spring- 
field College; John S. Herron, superin- 
tendent of schools, Newark, N. ].; 

: Samuel I. Hicks, supervising principal, 

¢ Pearl River, N. Y.; Grace E. Jones, Sum- 

mit, N. J.; Jeanette Saurborn, Bronx- 

i ville; Elsa Schneider, Office of Educa- 

. tion; Kenneth Sullivan, Longmeadow, 

Mass.; Elmon L. Vernier, Baltimore. 

Summarizer: Harry A. Scott, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

:15 p.m.—Tovr—United Nations. 

2:15-3:45 p.m.—Student Section—Chairman: 

| ; Robert E.. McBride, student, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University. Secretary-Sum- 
marizer: Margaret Kerst, student, Teach- 

ers College, Cortland,.N. Y. 

Topic: “Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us.” 

Panel Members: Mrs. Martha Sansom, 
health supervisor, Farmingdale, Long 

Island, N. Y.; Salvatore Prezidso, direc- 

tor of community recreation, Scarsdale, 

N. Y.; Harry E. Lake, supervisor, Union, 

N. J.; Mary Lundy, student, Bronxville; 

Edward Call, student, Bronxville; Wil- 

liam C. Ackerman, Bronxville P.T.A.; 

David Austin, principal, La Jolla High 

School, San Diego; Elmon L. Vernier, 

Baltimore. 

‘15-3:45 p-m.—College and Private Agency— 

Chairman: John L. Hutchinson, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 

Topic: “Coordination in College and Pri- 
vate Campus Recreation.” 

Panel Members: [a] CoLiece 

Epucation (intramurals); L. Carroll 

Adams, Columbia University. 

{b] Restpence Harts; Brita Altberg, 

Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Srupent Unions; Chester Berry, di- 
rector, Student Union, Rhode Island 
State College, Providence. 
Pran ror Coorpration; J. Ber- 
tram Kessel, Pennsylvania State College. 
fe] Private Acency; to be announced. 
2:15-3:45 p.m.—Audio-Visual Aids Program— 
Leader: Lowell C, Drake, Board of Edu- 
cation, Erie, Pa. 
4:15-5:45 p.m.—Public School Physical Educa- 
tion—Chairman: Alfred G. Andrews, Ed- 
ward Smith School, Syracuse. Secretary: 
Madeline Murphy. 
Topic: “Who Should Teach Physical Edu- 
cation at the Elementary School Level?” 
Panel Members: Margaret C. Brown, presi- 
dent, Panzer College, East Orange, 
N. J.; Helen Drake, supervisor, State De- 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


_ [1] Make hotel reservations oat 
| Hotel Statler, New York, now. 

{2} Arrive in New York for week- 
end of theatre, professional baseball, 
corducted tours and sponsored visita- 
tions. The circus will be in town! 

{3} Register early! Sunday regis- 
tration April 22nd 12:30-8:30 P.M. 
Have your AAHPER membership card 
with you. 

[4] Note excellent meetings every- 
dey. Don’t miss the outstanding 
Opening Session on our theme “Action 
for Leadership,” 8:15 P.M. Sunday, 
April 22, Statler Ballroom. 

[5] New York City is ready to host 
our biggest and best convention. Note 
multiple visitation centers in Schools 
of Greater New York City: all levels, 
diversified special schools, the new 
$2,500,000 high school, planned 
clinics and demonstrations, civic and 
medical center tours. 

{6} See! Know! Grow in ‘Action 
for Leadership!” 


* 


partment of Education, Albany; Mary 
T. Gaines, elementary classroom teacher, 
Roosevelt School, New Rochelle; Grover 
Mueller, supervisor, Phila. Public 
Schools; Norman Risser, director, Pub- 
lic Schools, Nutley, N. J.; William 
Schully, Jr., elementary school principal, 
Jersey City; Elmon Vemier, director, 
Public Schoois, Baltimore. 
Summarizer: Archie Hall, director, Public 
Schools, North Syracuse. 
4:15-5:45 p.m.—Health Education for Adults— 
Chairman-Discussion Leader: Virginia Van- 
Slyke, East Syracuse High School. Secre- 
tary-Summarizer: Marjorie Craig, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, N. Y. C. 
Topics: [1] Nutrition is your business. 
Family relationships strengthened 
thru mental health. 
Ponel Members: Charlotte Young, M.D., 
associate professor of medical nutrition, 
Cornell University, Ithaca; Myra Wood- 
ruff, specialist in family living, State 
Department of Education, Albany. 
7:00 p.m.—Banquet— “Sports Salute” — Pro- 
fessional Service Recognitions. 
9:30 p.m.—Social Dancing. 


Wednesday, April 25 


8:30 p.m.—Registration. 

9:00 a.m.-1:30 p.m.— Dance — Chairman: 

Malvena Taiz, University of Pennsylvania, 

Phila: Secretary: Emelia Louise Kilby, 

Bryn Mawr College. 

Registration—Non-students (auditors and 
participants), $3.00; Students (auditors 
and participants), $2.00. (Participants 
bring work suits.) 

9:00-10:00 a.m. — Primitive Technique — 
Pearl Primus. 

10:00-11.20 a.m.— Choreographic Princi- 
ple—Doris Humphrey. 

11:20 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Square Dance 
Calling—Ira Zasloff. 

12.30-1:30 p.m.—Men in Coliege Dance— 
Peter Wisher. 

a.M.-1:30 p.m.—Visitations—Greater New 

York Schools—Health Services, Health Edu- 

cation, Physical Activities Programs. 

{1} Elementary school. 

Junior high School. 

{3] Senior high school. 

[4| Special classes for the deaf, blind, cere- 
bral palsied, and physically handicapped. 
No. 47 Junior High School, Manhattan. 
Evander Childs High School. 

No. 135 Public School, Manhattan. 

Others to be announced. 

[5] Tour of new Jordan L. Mott Junior 
High School (modern $2,500,000 plant 
and facilities). 

9:15-10:45 a.m.—Research Section — Chair- 
man: Jeanette Saurborn, Board of Educa- 
tion, Bronxville. Secretary-Summarizer: 
Hector Kay, State Teachers College, Cort- 
land. 

Topic: “The Relationship Between Motor 
Capacity and Adolescent Female Body 
Build.” 

Speaker: Ann Millan, Boston University. 

Topic: “The Endurance Performance of 
Young Men.” 

Speaker: Roscoe Brown, N.Y.U. 

Topic: “A Simplified Technique for Teach- 
ing Body Alignment in Standing.” 

Speaker: Ivalclare Howland, State Teachers 
College, Cortland. 

Topic: “Variations of Behavior and Rela- 
tion to Female Somatotype.” 

Speaker: Barbara Honeyman, M.D., Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University. 

Discussants: Lloyd Appleton, Ivalclare How- 
land, Mrs. Peggy Brogan, Raymond 
Weiss. 

9:15-10:45 a.m.—Phi Delta Kappa—Sponsored 
meeting. 

11:15 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—Research Section and 
Research Council—Chairman: D. B. Van 
Dalen, University of Pittsburgh. 

Topic: “Genetic Development of Motor 
Skills of Children Two thru Six Years 
of Age.” 

Speaker: Dorothy Deach, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 

Topic: “Relationship Between Observed Be- 
havior in Elementary School Physical 
Education and Test Responses.” 

Speaker: Dorothy Dawley, Massena Public 
Schools, N. Y. 

Topic: “Recent Progress in Microcarding 
Publications as Applied to Health, Phys- 
ical Education and to Recreation.” 
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Speaker: H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield, 


College. 

Topic: “Establishment and Supervision of 
the Research Laboratory at Springfield 
College.” 

Speaker: Theodore L. Bailey, Springfield 
College. 


11:15 a.M.-12:45 p.m.—City Directors—Chair- 
man: Frank M. Simmons, Newton, Mass. 
Secretary-Summarizer: Margaret Millar, 
Board of Education, Paterson, N. J. 
Topic: “Fundamentals of Gymnasium Con- 

struction.” 
Speaker: Thomas E. Hines, Brookline, Mass. 
Topic: “Planning Play Areas.” 
Speaker: George D, Butler, National Rec- 
reation Association, N. Y. C. 


i Topic: “The Construction of Athletic 
Fields.” 
Speaker: Alan B. Burritt, National Recrea- 


tion Association, N. Y. C. 

11:15 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—Audio-Visual Aids Pro- 
gram—Leader: Marjorie Fish, ‘Trenton 
Teachers College, N. 

1:30 p.m.—Clearing of Credentials and Prox- 
ies, Representative Assembly, C. Walter 
Kadel, executive secretary. 

1:30-3:00 p.m.— Demonstration — Julia Rich- 
man High School Auditorium (15 partici- 
pating schools). Folk, Modern, Square 
and Couple Dances. 

2:15-3:45 p.m.—Research Council—Chairman: 

D. B. Van Dalen, University of Pittsburgh. 

Program: Committee Reports. 

:15-3:45 p.m.—Audio-Visual Aids Program— 

Leader: Lt. Colonel Cecil Morgan, Office 

Surgeon General, Wash., D. C. 

2:15-3:45 p.m.—Basic Body Mechanics—Con- 
ducted Tour of Institute of Rehabilitation 
and Physical Medicine. Bellevue Medical 
Center; Director: George G. Deaver, M.D. 

2:15-5:45 p.m.—NSWA— (Sponsored Meet- 
ing) at N.Y.U. 

2:15 p.m.—Business Meeting—Chairman: 
Ethel T. Kloberg. 
2:30-4:15 p.m.—Archery Workshop— 
Chairman: Ann Mullan. 
Topic: “Archery Workshop.” 
Archery Technique: Myrtle K. Miller. 
Demonstration: Jean Lee and Joe Mandel. 
Workshop Staff: Edith Andorfer, Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa.; Don 
Begenau, Queens College, N. Y.; Cor- 
ine T. Bize, Barnard College; Jean 
Lee, National Archery Champion 
1950; Joe Mandel, N.Y.U.; Myrtle K. 
Miller, director of Teela-Wooket Arch- 
ery Camps, Barnard College; Ann 
Mullan, NSWA archery chairman; 
Edith Pruss, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore; Marjorie Tate, George 
Washington University, Wash., D. C. 
3:15-4:15 p.m.—Speedball Clinic. Chair- 
man: Marjorie Fish. 
4:15-5:45 pm.—W.N.O.R.C. Meeting. 
Presiding: Elizabeth Ludwig. Chairman: 
Jean Homewood. 

3:30-5:45 p.m.—Dance—at N.Y.U.—Open 
to all convention delegates. 
3:30-4:15 p.m.—Concert by High School 

of Performing Arts Dance Group. 

} 4:15-5:00 p.m.—Creative Tap, Gladys An- 

drews. 

5:00-5:45 p-m.—Trends in Ballroom 
Dance, Don Benegau and Kate Frey. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


John J. Carmody, Convention Manager 
Frank J. O’Brien, M. D., Honorary Convention Manager 


* 

3:45-5:45 p.m.—Student Tea—Cochairmen: State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Elearnor Berlinghoff, student hostess, Bronx- Topic: “The Improvement of Teaching in 
ville; Joseph DeLucca, student host, Mt. Health, Physical Education, in the Ele- 
Vernon, N. Y. mentary Schools.” 

4:15-5:45 p.m.—Men's Athletic— Chairman: Panel Members: Elsa Schneider, Office of 
Karl C. H. Oerman, University of Pitts- Education, Wash., D. C.; Arthur L. 
burgh. Secretary: Gerald J. Donnelly, Smith, Board of Education, Great Neck, 
Public Schools, New Rochelle. Summa- N. Y.; Edward Summerton, superintend- 
rizer: Lowell C. Drake, Public Schools, ent of schools, Newton, Conn.; Edith 
Erie, Pa DeBonis, State Teachers College, New 


Topic: “Football—Its Future on the Ameri- 
can Scene.” 

Speaker: Lou Little, head football coach, 
Columbia University. 

Topic: “Football for All.” 

Speaker: H. J. Parker, assistant professor, 
CCNY. 

9:00 p.m.—Secial Dancing—Student Section, 
Special Guests. 


Thursday, April 26 


8:30 a.m.—Registration. 

Q:15-10:45 a.m.—Safety Education—Chair- 
man-Discussion Leader: Patricia E. Hag- 
man, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Secretary-Summarizer: Raymond 
Hopkins, Weehawken High School, N. J. 
Topics: [1] What were the significant out- 

comes of the First National Conference 
on Safety, Education for Colleges and 
Univ ersities? 

What are major implications of 
ee outcomes for Eastern District 
members and instiutions? 

[3] How may schools and colleges work 
together to provide better safety educa- 
tion programs. 

Panel Members: Herbert J. Stack, Center 
for Safety Education, N.Y.U.; Stanley 
Abercrombie, National Commission on 
Safety Education, NEA, Wash., D. C.; 
S. F. Pechar, N.Y.U. 

9:15-10:45 a.m.—City Directors— Chairman: 
Frank M. Simmons, director, Health, Phys- 


ical Education, Newton, Mass. Secretary- 
Summarizer: Margaret Millar, Board of 


Education, Paterson, N. J 
Topic: “Extra Remuneration for 
School Work, Coaching, etc., 


After 
Elemen- 


tary, Junior High, and High-School 
Levels.” 
Speaker: Lewis Harris, chairman, director, 
Health, Physical Education, Belmont, 
Mass. 
Topic: “Insurance Plans—Players’ and 
Coaches.’ ” 


Speaker: To be announced. 

9:15-10:45 a.m.—Community Recreation 
—cChairman: James Stevens, Sr., director 
of recreation, Greenwich. 

Topic: “Organization Patterns for Commu- 
nity Recreation.” A Report of Experi- 
mental Experience. 

Speaker: Mark McCloskey, director, Divi- 
sion of Community Education, Board of 
Education, N. Y. C. 

11:15 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—Professional Prepara- 
tion—Chairman: Elizabeth K. Zimmerli, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Summarizer: Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania 


Haven, Conn.; Ross Allen, State Teach- 
ers College, Cortland, N. Y.; Ruth 
Evans, Board of Education, Springfield, 
Mass. 

12:15 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—Intramural— Chair 
man: Clayton Shay, Springfield College. 
Program to be announced. 

11:15 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—Audio-Visual Aids Pro- 

gram—Leader: Dorothy Kock, Sargent 

College. 

15-3:45 p-m.—Health Division— Presiding: 

William M. Grimshaw, vice president for 

health, Eastern District Association. Dis 

cussion Leader: Morey R. Fields, N.Y.U. 

Summarizer: Elizabeth Avery, Health Edu- 

cation Consultant, AAHPER. 

Topics: {1| Health education in the schools 
today. 

[2] Ways in which volunteer agencies 
may assist in carrying out the responsi- 
bility for health education in schools. 
[3] Some suggestions from a layman re- 
garding the need for school health edu- 
cation. 

4] A report on the work of the com- 
mittee on upgrading health education. 

Speakers: ~~ L. Miller, superintendent of 
schools, Great Neck, N. Y.; Bernard E. 
Hughes, school health consultant, State 
Charities Aid Association, N. 
E. Corinne Galvin, president, Southside 
Community Center, Ithaca; Elizabeth 
McHose, ‘Temple University, Phila. 

3:45-4:15 p.m.—Visit Exhibits. 

4:15-5:45 p.m.—Men's Athletics — Chairman: 
Karl C. H. Oermann, University of Pitts- 


burgh. Secretary: Gerald J. Donnelly, 
Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Topic: “Athletics as Entertainment.” 


Speaker: Mark N. Funk, principal, Latrobe 
High School, Latrobe, Pa. 
Topic: “Athletics as Physical Education.” 
Speaker: Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of 
schools, Board of Education, Phila. 
Summarizer: Grover W. Mueller, Phila. 
Public Schools, Phila. 
Election of Officers. 
2:15-5:45 p.m.—Women's Athletics —Presid- 
ing: Ethel Kloberg. Chairman: Eileen 
Beli. Program to be announced. 
6:30 p.m.—New Executive Committee—Dinner 
meeting. 
CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 
:15 p.m.—Presiding John H. Shaw, presi- 
dent-elect, Eastern District. 
Introduction of platform guests. 
Address: “Leaders in Action.” 


Speaker: Chester Bowles, former governor 
of Connecticut. 
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1727 SO. BRAND BLVD. 
GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


NOW! IT IS MORE URGENT THAN 
EVER BEFORE TO GET YOUR ORDERS 
IN EARLY! 

WITH UNCERTAIN SUPPLY 
CONDITIONS FACING 
ALL MANUFACTURERS 
WE URGE YOU TO GET YOUR 
GYM-SUIT ORDERS IN 
AT ONCE! 

PLAY SAFE! ORDER NOW! TODAY! 
IIIA IAA AA AAI 


1951 CONVENTIONS 
Des Moines, lowa April 4-7 
Reno, Nevada April 4-7 
Bellingham, Washington April 12-14 
Stockton, California April 17-20 
The 56th National 
AAHPER Convention 
Detroit, Michigan 


2400 BROADWAY 
PARSONS, KANSAS 


NORTHWEST 


Wednesday, April 11 

4:00-10:00 p.m.—Registration—Leopold 
Hotel. 

6:00 p.m.—Administrators and Supervisors Sec- 
tion—Dinner Meeting. Chairman: Vern 
Gilmore, Salem, Oregon High School. 

4:00 p.m.—Master Class in Modern Dance— 
Guest Artists. 

8:00 p.m.—Modern Dance Recital—Sponsored 
by the Western Washington College of 
Education. 

Evening — Informal Evening Get-Together — 
Coffee. 


Thursday, April 12 


8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m.—Registration. 
7:45-9:15—Northwest District Board Meeting. 
g:30-12:00—General Session. 

Official Welcome—Leon Green. 

Speakers: Dorothy Ainsworth, President, 
AAHPER, “The Role of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation.” 

Howard V. Meredith, University of Ore- 
gon, “Selected Research Findings on 
Physical Growth of Children.” 
12:15-1:15 p.m.—Student Luncheon—Student 
groups and other special groups. 
1:30-3:30 p.m.— Health Section — Chairman: 

Ellen Waters, Vice-President, Health Edu- 

cation. 

Theme: “Northwest Coming of Age in 

Health Education.” 

PART I: “Some Important Considerations 

in the Area of Mental-Emotional Health 

for the School’s Health Program.” How- 
ard V. Meredith, University of Oregon. 

PART II: Materials as Evidences of Growth 

in Some Northwest Health Education Pro- 

grams, or “What We've Done.” (An Ex- 
change of Workable Ideas.) 

Chairman for Oregon, Jennelle V. Moor- 

Chairman for Montana, Lillian Cervenka, 

Billings High School. 

Chairman for Idaho, Allen Jeffries, State 

Department of Education. 

Chairman for Washington, Marjorie Easta- 

brooks, State Department of Public In- 

struction. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
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Leon G 


Agnes Stoodley 
President-Elect 


3:45-5:15 p.m.— Therapeutic Section — Chair- 
man: Margaret S. Poley, University of Ore- 
gon—Secretary: Mabel Locke, University 
of Idaho. 
Demonstration and Practica! Session: ‘Tech- 
niques of relaxation applicable for athletes, 
for high-school students, for the “average 
person.” Members of the audience should 
come prepared to participate. 
Demonstrator: Virginia Harrison, Oregon 
State College. 

3-45°5:15 p.m.—W.N.O.R.C.—NSWA—Chair- 
man: Shirley Kroeger, College of Idaho. 

3:45-5:15 p.m.—Aquatic Section—Chairman: 
Jack Torney, University of Washington. 

7:00-9:00 p.m.—All Convention Banquet—Ban- 
quet and Entertainment—Informal. 
Guest Speaker: Dorothy Ainsworth. 

9:30-11:00 p.m.—Reception and Dancing. 

Friday, April 13 

8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m.—Registration. 

9:00-10.45 a.m.—Physical Education Section— 
Chairman: Claude Cooke, Bend, Oregon, 
Public Schools. ‘ 
Subject: “Are We Coming of Age in Up- 


Northwest District 


April 11-14 


. Green 
President 


Jessie Puckett 
Secretary-Treasurer 


gtading Our Profession in the Northwest” 
—Panel Discussion. 


11:00-12:00 noon—Northwest District Business 


Meeting—Leon G. Green, presiding—Elec- 
tion of Officers. 


12:15-1:15 p.m.—State Luncheons—State Pres- 


~ 


3:15-5:00 


:30-3:00 p.m. — College 


idents: Ipano—Sterling Macfarlan; Ore- 
con—P. O. Sigerseth; Wasnincron — 
Howard Schaub; Montana—Lillian Cer- 
venka. 

Section (Teacher 
Education )—Chairman: P. O. Sigerseth, 
University of Oregon. 


:30-3:00 p.m.—Athletic Section. 
230-3 — High-School 


Girls —— Chair- 
man: Helen Lewis, Franklin High School, 
Seattle, Washington. 

p.m. — Dance Section — Chairman: 
Alice Gates, State College of Washington 
——Secretary: Margaret Coffey, University 
of Idaho. 

Topic: “Rhythmic Essentials for the Activ- 
ity Program in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation’’"—Demonstrations, discussion, and 
planned participation. 

Program: “Application of Rhythmic Fac- 
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ADDITIONS TO YOUR 
Professional Library 


+ PROCEEDINGS 1950 


55th Annual Convention 
American Association for 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


Compiled, edited by Southern 
District Association 


A record of the Dallas Conven- 
tion proceedings; including gen- 
eral assembly addresses, divisional 
speeches, and meeting reports — 
a symposium of the most recent 
practices. 


195 pages $1.75 


MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION MATERIAL 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 
by the National Research Council 


ig of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


: A companion volume to Research 
Methods Applied to Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation. A 
\ long needed summary of useful 

measurement and evaluation in- 


struments in health education, 
ate physical education, and recreation. 

s This book provides the necessary 
information in selecting test in- 
struments for the purpose of meas- 
uring program outcomes. 


gee 138 pages $2.50 


| Order both today from 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
4 TION AND RECREATION 


eo 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


tors to the Teaching of Body Mechanics 
and Posture.” Rosamund Wentworth, 
University of Oregon. 

“The Importance of Time and Energy 
Relationships in the Performance of Gym- 
nastic and Apparatus Skills.” Hubert 
Dunn, State College of Washington. 
“The Use of Rhythm in the Teaching of 
Golf Skills.” Mabel Locke, University of 
Idaho. 

“Rhythmic Fundamentals as Body Condi- 
tioning for Men’s Basketball.” 

15-5:00 p.m.—Boys’ Physical Education Intra- 

mural Section—Chairman: Harley Robert- 

son, state director of Washington. 
p.m.—Student Section. 

2:15-5:00 p.m.— Health Section — Chairman: 

Ellen Waters, vice president health edu- 

cation. 

Theme: “Further Evidences of Growth in 

Health Education Programs in the North- 
west.” 

PART I: “Evaluating My High-School 

Health Education from the Standpoint of 

My Experiences as a Member of My Home 

and Community.” Participants are the 

former Seattle high school students of 
these instructors: Bill Haroldson, Roose- 
velt High School; Pauline Thomas, Queen 

“Anne High School; Hattie Fitzgerald, 
oosevelt High School; Mrs. Ethel Way 

Anderson, Garfield High School; Bill Mc- 
Crea, Ballard High School. 
PART II: “Progress Report on Health 
Education for College Freshman Women.” 
Helen McLellan, University of Washing- 
ton. 

6:00-7:00 p.m.—Dinners— Dance Section— 
NSWA—Phi Epsilon Kappa. 

8:00 p.m. — International Folk Festival — Co- 
chairmen: Marlys Swenson Waller and 
Kathro Kidwell, University of Washington 
—Planned and presented jointly by the 
Recreation and Dance Sections. 
Demonstrations of the folk dances of dif- 
ferent countries by international folk dance 
groups, followed by general participation. 
Admission 25¢. 
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Saturday, April 14 


g:00-10:30 p.m.— Recreation Section — Chair- 
man: Robert Gibbs, Boise Public Schools. 

10:45-12:15 p.m.—Physical Education Section 
(Elementary Education). 

10:45-12:15 p.m.—College Section (Research) 
—Chairman O. P. Sigerseth, University of 
Oregon. 

10:45-12:15 p.m. — College Women — Chair- 
man: Eva Seen, Oregon State College. 
“Intercollegiate Competition for College 
Women.” 

12:00-1:00 p.m.—G.A.A. Luncheon — Chair- 
man: Helen Lewis. 

12:00-1:00 p.m.—tuncheon Meeting for Old 
and New Northwest District Board—Chair- 
man: Leon G, Green, president, North- 
west District. 

1:30 p.m.—College Section (Research Section 
— Continue )—Chairman: O. P. Siger- 
seth. 

Afternoon—Visitation to Canada—Tentative 
Tour of British Columbia; Educational 
Programs; Health and Physical Education 
Facilities. ‘ 

Evening—Program, Modern Dance (Seattle). 


HOWLAND 


Famous Molded Aviator 
Watertight Inner Edge 
WHITE — RED — BLUE 


8 


HEAD SHAPED 


Molded Aviator 
Inside Watertight 
Design 
White - Red - Blue 
Yellow - Green 
193 


$6.00 Doz. 


PRO TYPE 
SKULL CAP 
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SWIMMER’S ACCESSORIES 


SWIM-AID NOSE CLIP 


Prevents water from entering nose. 
Aids correct breathing. 
Flesh-colored rubber. 

Sanitary Effective 
Recommended by physicians. 
Approved by Parents’ Magazine | 
and Consumer Service. 


Light 


Display Packed $5.50 Doz. 


AUDIPHONE EARDRUM PROTECTOR 


Keeps out water—Admits sound. 
Soft rubber Easily fitted. 
Recommended by ear specialists i 


Two extra pairs with attractive display 
$1.65 Doz. 


COMBS q 
Pocket size—5 inch. \ 


Packed in transparent clearview display 
$7.50 Gross 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 
Write for Complete Swim Wear Catalog 
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THE J. E. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter... 


in Maryland its Porter 


For many years leading schools, universities, 
clubs and communities all over America have 
looked to Porter for assistance in equipping 
their gymnasiums. High standards of manu- 
facturing coupled with an eagerness to serve, 
and serve well—have built this outstanding 
Porter leadership. Whether your requirement 
is for basketball backstops, or gymnastic ap- 
paratus, or both—you can rely on Porter 


for the best. 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


When raised, ‘“Hoistaway’’ backstops clear the gymnasium 
for other activities, remove side-court backboards from 
spectators’ line of vision. Gymnasium apparatus as well 
as backstops was lied by Porter at Milford. 


Free Engineering Counsel 


Porter’s seasoned engineers will help you, with- 
out obligation, plan your gymnasium equi 
ment. Years of experience in meeting all Linds 
of installation problems qualify them to render 
you a real service. 


Ottawa, Illinois 


WEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 


g 
No. 217B “Hoistaway’’ Backstops equipped with No. -237B Fan-Shaoped 
Banks provide sturdy, attractive equipment that can be hoisted to the ceil- 
ing ot Milford Mill Road Jr. High School, Baltimore County, Maryland. 
} 
| 
| 
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J. E. Martie 
President 


E. C. Davis 
President-Elect 


R ENO, one of the glamour cities 
of the world, has been selected 
as the site of the 1951 Southwest 
District Convention. The atmosphere 
of the city itself is a blend of Monte 
Carlo and the “old west” of mining 
camps and cattle ranches. 

Reno is easily accessible from any 
section of the Southwest by direct 
mainline railroad, airway, and main 
highways. Since Reno is a fabulous 
vacation land which everybody hopes 
to visit someday, plan to make your 
visit at the Southwest District Con- 
vention, April 5-7. 

Just as Reno is different, so will the 
convention be different. The keynote 
is informality. Ample time is allotted 
in each meeting for informal discus- 
sions, with a social atmosphere created 
by serving refreshments. Time has 
been left free in the agenda for all 


April 5-7 


/ 
Marge Price 

Secretary-Treasurer 


delegates to see the wonders of Reno 
—topflight floor shows, fabulous col- 
lections of relics of the old west, 
scenic wonder, and a score of histori- 
cally interesting places. 

In addition to the many noted 
people from the Southwest District, 
our association will be honored by the 
presence of Dorothy Ainsworth, Presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. Dr. Ainsworth will speak at the 
closing session. 

After you have heard the outstand- 
ing speakers and have participated in 
the section meetings, you will be happy 
that you are a member of your im- 
portant profession. So plan to attend 
for information, inspiration, and recre- 
ation. Hotel reservations may be made 
by writing to Reno, Chamber of Com- 
merce Convention Bureau. 


For reservations for the Southwest 
District Convention write to the 
Reno Chamber of Commerce Con- 


vention Bureau. Guests will be 
housed in four major hotels—River- 
side, Mapes, Golden, and El! Cortez. 
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Convention Program 


Wednesday, April 4 
7:30 p.m.—Registration—Riverside Hotel. 
Thursday, April 5 

8:00 a.m.—Registration. 

9:30-10:30 a.m.—Dance Section—Chairman: 
Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Program: “Dance for the Elementary 
Schools.” Lecture, demonstration, and 
group participation directed by Mar- 
guerite Mochel, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Calif. 

10:30-11:30 a.m.— Dance Section — Leader: 
Caryl Cuddeback, Fremont High School, 

Oakland, Calif. “Modern Dance in the 

High School.” Participation and discus- 

sion, 

10:30 a.m.—Executive Committee Meeting. 

GENERAL SESSION 

1:30-3:00 p.m.—Presiding: J. E. Martie, 

president, Southwest District Association, 

University of Nevada, Reno. 

Guests: Honorable Charles H. Russel, gov- 
ernor of Nevada; Francis M. Smith, 
mayor of Reno; Malcolm A. Love, presi- 
dent of the University of Nevada; Earl 
Wooster, superintendent of schools, 
Reno. 

Speaker: (To be announced.) 

SECTION MEETINGS 

:15-5:30 p.m. — Elementary Education — 

Chairman: Veda Overton, Santa Fe Pub- 

lic Schools, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

2:15-5:30 p.m. — College Education — Chair- 
man: Caskey Settle, New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas. 

Panel Discussion: “College Contributions to 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion.” 

2:30-5:30 p.m.— Major Students — Cochair- 
men: Nat Curtis and Jackie Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Nevada. Advisers: E. C. Davis, 

University of Southern California. Marge 

Price, University of Nevada. 

Speaker: Eleanor Metheny, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Topic: “I Like Teaching.” 

6:30-10:00 p.m.—Student Dinner and Pro- 
gram. 

7:30-10:00 p.m.— Research Section — Chair- 

man: C. J. Hart, Brigham Young Uni- 

versity, Provo, Utah. 
7:30-10:00 p.m.—tTeacher Education—Cochair- 
men: Ronald G. Thompson and Jeanne 


w 
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Evans, Arizona State College, Tempe. 
Summarizer: Frederick W. Cozens, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Topics: “Teacher Selection.” Carl Triebe, 
Occidental College. “Supervision of 
Teachers in Training.” “Administrator’s 
Observations.” 


Friday, April 6 
9:00 a.m.—Registration. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


9:30-11:30 a.m, — Therapeutics — Chairman: 
Valerie Hunt, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
9:30-11:30 a.m.— Secondary Education — 
Chairman: Carol Hooper, Redlands High 
School, Redlands, Calif. 
Topics: To enjoy life most, what carry-over 
sports shall we teach? 
What can we offer in developing the 
total personality? 
In what ways can we teach better 
sportsmanship for life-long enjoyment? 
How. can we develop spectator par- 
ticipation? 
How can we include coeducation in our 
program? 
9:30-11:30 a.m.—Audio-Visual Aids—Chair- 
man: Del Shelley, City Elementary 
Schools, Phoenix, Ariz. 
9:30-11:30 a.m.—Major Student Section— 
Presiding: Jacquelyn Wilson, Student, Uni- 
versity of Nevada. Leader: John Nixon, 
Stanford University. 


LUNCHEONS 


12:00-2:00 p.m.—Health Education—Presid- 
ing: Vaughn L. Hall, vice president of 
health education. 
Speaker: Bernice Moss. 
Topic: “Trends in Health Education.” 
12:00-2:00 p.m.— Physical Education — Pre- 
siding: Harold Schoenfeld, vice president 
for physical education. 
Speaker: Eleanor Metheny, University of 
Southern California. 
12:00-2:00 p.m.—Recreation—Presiding: Art 
Broten, vice president for recreation. 
Speaker: Mr. Kaiser, superintendent of 
parks and public recreation, Portland, 
Oreg. 


INFORMAL MEETINGS 


2:30-3:30 p.m. -— Health — Presiding: Alma 

Nemir, vice-president-elect, health educa- 

tion. 

Speaker: Winifred Hazen, consultant, 
Family Life Education, Utah State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Topic: “A Concept of Sex Education.” 

3:30-4:30 p.m.—Health—Demonstration of 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


SOUTHWEST 


DISTRICT 


actual school situations in sex education 
thru the use of socio-drama. 
2:30-4:30 p.m. — Physical Education — Pre- 
siding: Harold Schoenfeld, vice president 
for physical education. 
Speaker: Carl H. Young, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
Topic: Midcentury Crisis, a Chal- 
lenge to Physical Education.” 
2:30-4:30 p.m.—Recreation—Presiding: Art 
Broten, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Consultant: Mr. Kaiser, superintendent of 
parks and public recreation, Portland, 
Oreg. 
2:30-4:30 p.m.—Men's and Women's Ath- 
letics—Cochairmen: Dudley DeGroot and 
Frances McGill, University of New Mexi- 
co, Albuquerque. 
Topic: Programs and Topics in the Field 
of Coeducational Activities.” 
5:30-8:00 p.m.—Dinner—Barbeque and En- 
tertainment. 


Saturday, April 7 


8:00 a.m.—Executive Committee Breakfast 


Don’ Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


ALTALC BUILDS MORE 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


In baseball, —_ 


ming 

petition, H HEALT ALT H 1¥ 
teams ere WINNING 
teams. ONE member with 
painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire 


1. ALTA-COJPOWDER 

. for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
in less then a minute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2 ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
. for dusting, gives additional  poeden 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
— but gentle fungicide does its work 
Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


308 H.D. FUNGICIDE 

. . for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, _ Siving 1 your floors the same 
hygienic be taken 
by each user of your fecilities. 


Write for 36- illustrated booklet, 
“ Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


g:00-11:30 a.m.—Men's Athletics—Presiding: 

Dudley DeGroot, University of New 

Mexico, Albuquerque. 

Topic: ““The Widening Gap Between Inter- 
scholastic Athletics and Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

9:00-10:30 a.m.— Women's Athletics — Pre- 
siding: Frances McGill, University of New 

Mexico, Albuquerque. 

Topics: I. Plans now in operation for pro- 
motion and control of interschool ath- 
letics for girls. Reports for California, 
New Mexico, and Utah. 

II. Reports of successful techniques of 
teaching and coaching in two selected 
sports. Reports from Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

10:30-11:30 a.m.—WNORC—Presiding: Ruth 

Russell, University of Nevada, Reno. 

Program: Open discussion on problems of 
the WNORC. 

9:00-10:30 a.m.—Health—Roundup of health 
problems in the Southwest District. 

9:00-11:30 a.m.—Recreation—Panel discus- 
sion on the problems of recreation in 
industrial plants, schools, and municipali- 
ties. 

9:00-11:30 a.m.—Major Students—Presiding: 

Natalie Curtis, student, University of 

Nevada. Leader: Dorothy Tollefson. 

Topic: “Major Student Clubs.” 

GENERAL SESSION 
12:00 noon—All-Conf Lunch and 
Final General Session—Presiding: Mr. J. E. 
Martie, president, Southwest District. 


Speaker: Dorothy Ainsworth, President, 
AAHPER. 


BALFOUR AWARDS 


Famous for Quality 
* 


Precisely - cut dies 
and skilled Balfour 
craftsmen combine 
to create for you 
the finest in medals 
and other awards. 


* 
MEDALS Cups PLAQUES 
CITATIONS TROPHIES FIGURES 
* 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 
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The Place of Dance 


in the School Physical Education Program 


T © discuss dance as a general entity is 
misleading since each individual tends to 
interpret what he reads in terms of his experi- 
ence with some specific phase of dance. 
Viewpoints with respect to the place of 
dance in the physical education program are 
predicated, therefore, upon an agreement as 
to what types of dance comprise this aspect 
of our field. Over a period of time and as a 
result of changing philosophies of physical 
education, the wellrounded, broad program of 
dance in education has expanded gradually 
to include the four types which we now 
designate as folk, tap, ballroom, and modern. 

To be sure, the advent of each into the 
school curriculum was fraught with difficulties 
which stemmed from conflicting ideologies, 
prejudices, and erroneous associations." Today 
these four forms of dance, however, are 
accepted as sound phases of a dance pro- 
gram in education not only by leaders in 
this profession but by laymen as well, except 
in isolated situations where dance as such is 
opposed thru the influence of certain re- 
ligious sects. 


Specific Objectives of Dance in 
Education 


An expeditious and graphic way of visu- 
alizing the place of dance in the school 
physical education ~— is in terms of 
its specific objectives like skills to be de- 
veloped, knowledges to be acquired, and 
attitudes and appreciations to be fostered. 
They imply, in turn, values inherent in 
each type of dance activity and should be 
examined in terms of their potential con- 
tributions to the development of individuals 
experiencing each type. Inclusion of each 
phase of dance in the school physical educa- 
tion program should be based upon the rich- 
ness of its contributions to the objectives 
sought. 

A primary skill objective of any dance pro 
gram is the development of a_wellcoordi- 
nated body. Modern dance contributes 
more completely to this objective, perhaps, 
than any other activity in the physical edu- 
cation program. In modern dance, the body 
experiences the widest range of movement 
possible; movements must be strong or per- 
cussive, smooth or sustained in quality; the 
body must swing, sway, twist, stretch, relax, 
contract, move thru space both quickly and 
slowly; it must experience the gamut from 
large, expansive movement to small, delicate 
movement, from free, abandoned movements 
to those carefully controlled. 

Whereas all forms of dance in the school 
program contribute to poised, harmonious 
use of the parts of the body in everyday 
movement, folk and ballroom dance do so 
especially thru movements of walking and 
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running efficiently in good body alignment. 
While it promotes general body coordination, 
tap dance makes a unique contribution to 
coordination in the use of the feet; thru the 
fine coordination which tap requires, the feet 
become stronger and lighter as well as more 
efficient in performance. Often football 
coaches and tennis teachers require their 
players to study tap dance because of the 
carry-over .value to good footwork on the 
playing field and court. 

The ability to move rhythmically is an 
important skill which should grow out of a 
sound dance program. ‘Tap, folk, and_ball- 
room dance afford a rhythmic discipline in 
the performance of various steps based upon 
a given rhythm, which more than likely is 
one of the fundamental meters, such as 2/4, 
3/4, 4/4, or 6/6. Tap dance, perhaps, 1s 
the most exacting dance form in this respect 
because of the intricate rhythms of steps 
performed in contrapuntal relationship to 
the meter of the music to which it is per- 
formed. Modern dance permits free ex- 
perimentation with organic rhythms and 
more unusual rhythmic patterns and meters 
as well as providing basic training in the 
established metric system. 

Another important objective in this cate- 
gory is the ability to use the body as an 
instrument of expression. ‘The variety of 
style found in dances from the different 
countries of the world makes folk dance a 
particularly fine medium for the expressive 
use of the body. The ordered reserve and 
dignity of the English country dances, the 
light, precise, refined movement of Scottish 
dances, the free, vigorous abandon of Scandi- 
navian dance, the change of quality in Slavic 
dances are illustrative of the scope of ex- 
pression possible thru folk dance. 

Ballroom dance affords variety of quality 
in movement thru the inherent character- 
istics of its forms: the lyric, lilting waltz; 
the smooth, subtle tango; the lively, bouncing 
samba; the interesting rhythm of the rumba; 
the abandon of jitterbug dancing. Thru its 
various types of routines—eccentric, waltz, 
military, buck, rhythm buck, soft shoe, as 
well as original compositions based upon these 
traditional forms—tap dance affords varied 
expression thru movement. 

Modern dance of all types permits the 
greatest range of expression, using the body 
as an instrument which becomes a means of 
communication of emotion, mood, quality, 
or thought in unlimited possibilities with 
respect to theme and movement. 

The development of strength, endurance, 
balance, flexibility, and similar components of 
physical fitness which characterize healthy 
individuals is, of course, a basic objective for 
the program of physical education as a whole; 


dance contributes to this objective as fully as 
does any other phase of the program. Those 
familiar with the techniques of modern dance 
can see readily how it promotes the fore- 
going qualities as well as the underlying ob- 
jectives of cardiovascular and respiratory effi- 
ciency.” 

Tap, ballroom, and folk dance contribute 
to these factors of physical fitness, also—tap 
especially to agility, ballroom dance especially 
to balance, and folk dance especially to en- 
durance. Anyone who has danced Morris 
dances, the Insh Lilt, the Scottish Highland 
Fling, the Swedish Hambo, the Bavarian 
Schuhplattlers, and certainly our western 
square dances will testify to this contribu- 
tion of folk dance to endurance. 


Knowledges To Be Acquired 


Important knowledge objectives to be 
reached thru dance include an understanding 
of the use in dance of space, time, and force 
—factors inherent in daily experience. Folk 
and modern dance involve more group and 
individual movement thru space than do tap 
and ballroom dance. An example is the 
recurring, complicated space-time _relation- 
ships inherent in the formation of moving 
circles or Jong-ways designs in folk dance 
and the contrapuntal group movements in 
modern dance. It might be well to point 
out, however, that a space-time skill which 
should be relatively easy—that of staying out 
of bumping distance of other couples on the 
ballroom floor—seems to involve skills which 
should be taught more assiduously in ball- 
room dance classes. 

The use of force in dance is reflected in 
the changing dynamics of modern dance 
more, perhaps, than in any other forms of 
dance. Accent is very important in folk 
dance in stamps and claps and in the chang- 
ing of phrase and direction. In tap, accent is 
essential in the production of expressive 
thythmic patterns, such as syncopation. In 
modern dance, accent establishes the essential 
character of the organic rhythmic pattern 
created by the dancer in movement. Tempo, 
indispensable for the expression of an idea 
or style, is important to all four forms of 
dance. 

An understanding of how the body may be 
used aesthetically, safely, and efficiently in 
movement is another important knowledge 
objective. Certain principles of movement, 
which are stressed especially in dance because 
of their emphasis upon form, can be carried 
over readily to all types of activity. These 
principles include: the proper use of the feet 
and legs in supporting the body weight in 
running, jumping, and leaping, as well as in 
walking; the concept of a tall body with a 
constant “lift” thruout the entire body to 
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prevent heaviness and sagging of the parts 
upon each other; and the knowledge of 
which muscles to use for — movement 
for greatest economy and efficiency. 

Good posture and carriage, with implica- 
tions for personal attractiveness as well as 
for safety and efficiency in movement, con- 
tinue to be fairly constant goals in physical 
education. Dance, therefore, remains an ir- 
refutable medium for the achievement of 
these goals with respect to aesthetic as well as 
mundane implications. 

A final, and very important, knowledge 
objective for dance is concerned with a con- 
cept of the role of dance in the civilization 
of man. Thru a study of the origins of 
folk dances, students learn that dance is 
linked inextricably with geographical, socio- 
logical, and historical factors in the lives of 
the peoples of all countries. A study of the 
history of dance in connection with modern 
dance reveals dance as a mirror of the 
history of man. Thru ballroom dance, 
students become acquainted with various 
social customs which have been handed 
down from previous cultures and form an 
important part of a civilized society today. 


Attitudes and Appreciations To Be 
Fostered 


Thru a study of dance, students gain an 
appreciation of its social values. Both ball- 
room and folk dance contribute immeasurably 
to social intercourse. The right kind of in- 
struction in ballroom dance has a very salu- 
tary effect upon the general scene in the 
ballrooms of America today. Briggs made the 
astute comment that “the first duty of the 
school is to teach children to do better the 
desirable things that they will do anyway’ 

Ballroom dance certainly is such an activity; 
along with basic skills and the “latest steps,” 
go certain important concomitant learnings 
which have to do with ballroom etiquette, 
social courtesies, grooming, consideration for 
others, and aesthetic implications. Both folk 
and ballroom dance provide excellent op- 
portunities for men and women to participate 
together in wholesome forms of recreation. 

Modern dance demands an appreciation of 
social values, particularly in group creative 
problems which involve a collaboration of 
creative efforts, a give and take of ideas and 
thought, and a cooperation of will toward the 
completed composition. Thru the selection 
of specific themes for dance composition, 
students may become more keenly aware of 
certain aspects of our social culture and may 
gain greater insight and understanding of 
them. For example, a composition based 
upon the life of the people in a particular 
region necessitates a careful, reflective con- 
sideration of their ideals, behavior, customs, 
and life in general. 

An important appreciation to be fostered 
is that concerned with the psychological 
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value of dance. All forms of dance hel 
students to lose selfconsciousness. Our a 
leagues in psychology tell us that the process 
of adjustment to one’s place as an adult in 
the modern world entails two big steps. The 
first is concerned with breaking away from 
one’s family in the sense of developing one’s 
own individuality and establishing a sort of 
psychological independence. The second is 
the development of a normal interest in the 
opposite sex. 

fost of the emotional problems of the 
adult are associated with the degree to which 
these two steps in adjustment are made suc- 
cessfully. By being conducive to the de- 
velopment of a normal sort of heterosexuality, 
dance is, at the same time, conducive to a 
psychological sort of weaning from family 
ties since the two adjustments are related in 
a subtle but very freal fashion. 

The four forms of dance can foster an 
appreciation of dance as an activity for both 
sexes. The “sissy” stigma so often applied 
to dance for men and boys can be dispelled 
when dance is properly taught. The place 
of leadership which men have had in the 
past and should assume more actively in 
dance today can be demonstrated thru the 
folk dances which traditionally were per- 
formed by men only, thru a study of the 
role of men thruout the history of all dance, 
and thru an effective presentation of the 
leadership which men should take for good 
ballroom dance of today. 

An appreciation of the values of dancing 
habitually is an important one to be fostered 
if the dance program is to mean anything 
when carried into out-of-school life. Regular 
participation with a group of folk dancers 
results in manifold satisfactions; ballroom 
dance, which can be a tiresome, boring ordeal 
if indulged in only annually, becomes a 
pleasant and wholesome recreational pursuit 
when participation is habitual. 

Because of its cultural value, an apprecia- 
tion of dance in the theater is important. 
Tap cance has unusually fine light enter- 
tainment value because it affords a ready, 
delightful kinesthetic response; with the ad- 
vent of television and the revival of vaude- 
ville, tap dance is likely to experience a 
renewed emphasis in our dance programs. 
Folk dance has been used extensively as 
source material for recent Broadway musicals 
and also provides thematic material for ballets 
and modern dance compositions in the 
theater and on the concert stage. Modern 
dance, as the art form of dance on the con- 
cert stage, has assumed an important place 
in the theater of today. 

A final objective to be fostered in the 
dance program in our schools today is an 
appreciation of the creative values of dance. 
In analyzing the creative values inherent in 
all forms of dance, we -should avoid the 
fairly common but narrow connotation of 
creativeness in terms of improvisation only. 
The real essence of the creative approach in 
education is student participation and self- 


direction regardless of the original sources of 
materials presented. 

No activity in which the student really 
participates is an old activity; the old ele- 
ments plus the new elements introduced 
thru genuine student participation result in 
something that is new—that the students 
themselves have, in a broader sense, created. 
While modern dance affords the greatest 
opportunity for creativeness in the strictest 
and fullest sense of the word, the creative 
aspects of folk, tap, and ballroom dance 
should not be minimized. 

Folk and tap dance become creative when 
students, in their performances, must create 
qualities and moods from a dramatic ap- 
proach; in tap dance, of course, entirely 
original routines may be created from basic 
fundamentals. Ballroom dance becomes 
creative, especially for men, in the develop- 
ment of new and original combinations of 
steps. To have students participate ex- 
clusively in dances of their own making is 
comparable to playing no music except that 
created by oneself, to reading no poetry, nor 
prose except of one’s own writing.* 


Trends in Present Dance Programs 


Certain developments which characterize 
various programs of dance in the schools 
today denote discrepancies between the 
theory expressed in our objectives for such 
programs and the practices which are actually 
obtained. In one way or another, they pre- 
vent our full realization of the potential 
outcomes of a sound dance program. 

One of these current trends is that of a 
limited program. While the four forms of 
dance afford overlapping values, we have 
seen in an examination of specific objectives 
that there are certain unique contributions 
which each type may make to the develop- 
ment of the individual. A program which is 
not truly catholic (in that it includes all four 
tynes of dances), fails in a sense to live up to 
its functions in the school curriculum. 

Too often, in situations where the teacher 
prefers modern dance as a type in which she 
is particularly skilled, there is an emphasis 
upon modern dance with resultant indif- 
ference toward or omission of other forms. 
Frequently, in such situations, modern 
dance becomes arty, introspective; and rather 
exclusive for the relatively small number who 
participate. As a result, many students who 
lack the emotional temperament for what 
appears to them as intangible, artistic ex- 
pression lose interest in dance and are by- 
passed completely by the contributions which 
dance might otherwise make toward happy, 
gracious living. 

Valuable opportunities for social develop- 
ment are lost as are those unique satisfac- 
tions whivh come with folk, tap, and_ball- 
room dauce. Experience in these types of 
dance might serve a further function for 
such students—a sort of opening wedge into 
thythmic activity leading ultimately to satis- 
fying participation in modern dance as well. 


This article is fifth in a series on contributions of physical education to other related areas 


sponsored by the American Academy of Physical Education. 


DR. DUGGAN is Director 


of Health, Physical Education and Recreation at Texas State College for Women, Denton, 


Texas. 
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On the other hand, in situations where the 
instructor lacks both the preparation and the 
inclination for teaching modern dance, this 
very important phase of the dance program 
may be treated superficially or omitted 
altogether in favor of other forms of dance. 
Thus, students are denied the orientation to 
a unique realm of creative experience. 

Whatever the factors responsible for 
limited dance programs, they are deplored 
especially teacher-education institutions 
which supply the potential instructors for 
elementary and secondary schools. These 
products of a narrow dance education reflect 
the prejudices, biases, and inadequacies of 
training in the programs which they, in 
turn, sponsor. Broad programs of dance, 
on the other hand, are essential at ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school levels to in- 
sure sufficient skills and interests thru actual 
experience for the intelligent selection and 
pursuit of special dance interests in college 
and in everyday life. Thus, the circle 
created by the program of dance in teacher- 
education institutions may prove either 
vicious or benign. 

Closely allied with the trend toward an 
emphasis upon modern dance only to the 
pos vac of other forms is a second trend 
toward centering such dance instruction in 
some division or department of the institu- 
tion such as art, music, or drama rather than 
in the department of physical education. 
The question is a moot one in that modern 
dance is an art form and, in the opinion 
of those primarily concerned with the so- 
called fine arts, belongs rightly in a depart- 
ment thus designated. 

The fact remains, however, that the es- 
sence of dance is movement and that those 
engaged in the education of youth thru 
hysical activities are the best and most 
logically equipped for their education in 
the art of movement. Here again teacher- 
education institutions are at fault when they 
fail to augment the professional education of 
their graduates in anatomy, kinesiology, funda- 
mentals of movement, etc., with training in 
music, drama, stagecraft, costume design, 
and other aspects of related creative arts. 
Only thru such a background of training 
will the potential teacher of dance integrate 
his instruction with the various arts to the 
enrichment of all concerned. 

In addition to being an art form, modern 
dance is one of the most valuable activities 
in the physical education program for the 
development of strong, vital, sound bodies. 
This constitutes one of its primary contribu- 
tions at elementary, high-school, and college 
levels. Dance is indeed the birthright of a 
broad program of physical education and 
should be cherished as such rather than 
“sold for a mess of pottage” thru a flattering 
elevation to the ca me of the arts by virtue 
of its removal from the field of physical 
education. 

Closely related to the foregoing as well as 
to current developments of modern dance on 
the concert stage and in the theater is a 
third trend which those concerned with 
dance in education should study with dis- 
crimination. Several aspects of this problem 
are paramount since dance in our school pro- 
grams is inevitably—and rightly—influenced 
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by dance in the theater or on the concert 
stage. 

One aspect in particular has to do with 
the increasing integration of dance and drama 
which represents a pendulum swing to that 
period of perfect synthesis of the arts epito- 
mized in the theater of ancient Greece. This 
is salutary and, to be sure, a step in the 
right direction. But the outcomes should 
be viewed with caution. Too often these 
current dance-dramas- result in more drama 
than dance, more words than movement 
other than pantomime and pure dance, as 
such, is lost in the general decor of the 
whole. 

A fourth trend in the current dance pro- 
gram of the schools is an emphasis upon 
western square dance in folk dance classes 
to the exclusion of other t of American 
folk dance as well as those of various nations. 
While it is indeed important that students 
are able to perform well their indigenous 
dances, it is equally valuable that they learn 
dances from other countries because of the 
range of skills and the cultural implications 
involved.* A student who knows no folk 
dance other than square dances is in the 
same category as one who knows only Ameri- 
can history and nothing of the history of 
ancient, medieval, and modern European 
cultures; his perspective is narrowed and 
limited. Again in the catalogs of teacher- 
education institutions, we see distinct listings 
of “square dance,” “folk dance,” etc. This 
is somewhat misleading terminology in that 
folk dance comprises square dance as one of 
its many types. American square dance is a 
richer experience when its relationships to the 
dances of various countries are pointed out. 

In spite of continual lip service and pages 
of printed words in behalf of the tenet, a 
fifth trend in current dance programs is the 
ubiquitous “lag” in dance education for 
men and boys as a vital part of the school 
curriculum. This is due, mainly, to the 
lack of adequate preparation of teaching per- 
sonnel and to the failure to schedule such 
classes in the physical education program for 
men who—thru pre °pt, example, and ex- 
perience—might be <+ected to develop a 
viewpoint as well as skills conducive to the 
thythmic education of boys and men under 
their subsequenf tutelage. 

A sixth trend in the dance program of 
our schools is a long continued weakness in 
the presentation of ballroom dance with re- 
spect to the narrowness of its instruction. 
Possibly because of prejudices against certain 
forms of ballroom dance or perhaps because 
of inadequate training on the part of teachers, 
we find many classes limited to the tra- 
ditional fox trot and waltz. Boys and girls 
will have greater respect for the school in- 
struction in ballroom dance when it departs 
from its stubborn, traditional, and exclusive 
adherence to the waltz, the one-step, and the 
fox trot.* 

A seventh trend in current dance programs 
in our schools is the ever-recurring failure 
of administrators—principals, superintendents, 
deans, presidents, and directors of physical 
education at all levels—to provide adequate 
personnel, facilities, time, and equipment for 
a sound and complete program of dance. 
Adequate personnel includes not only well- 


trained teachers but skilful accompanists as. 
regularly employed members of the physical 
education staff. Too many situations con- 
tinue to handicap the teacher of dance with 
the exclusive use of a victrola or with ac- 
companists recruited from among students 
whose musical proficiency, doubtful in itself, 
serves as a substitute for active participation 
in a required program of physical educa- 
tion. 

Provision in the budget for the purchase 
of pianos, music, orchestrations, percussion 
instruments, etc., is an item that is often 
overlooked. Sufficient space with proper 
floor surfaces for various dance activities 
looms upon the horizon as a constant and 
deterring problem particularly in those situa- 
tions in which high-school boys and girls 
and college men and women share the same 
facilities with a director under the constant 
pressure of producing winning teams in 
various sports for boys and men. If only a 
small portion of the funds spent in many 
schools and colleges each year for the imple- 
mentation of an athletic program for boys 
and men might be diverted toward provision 
for a dance program for men and boys as 
well as for gitls and women, teachers who are 
prepared to do good work in dance could 
expand their efforts to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

An eighth trend in current programs of 
dance in our schools is the continued failure 
in many instances to have students realize 
fully the creative values inherent in. all forms 
of dance. Particularly is this true in classes 
of folk, tap, and ballroom dance in which 
teachers often present these types of dance 
as sterile, stereotyped, and imitative means of 
physical activity only rather than exercising 
ingenuity in enlisting genuine and copious 
amounts of pupil participation. Even in 
classes in modern dance, many teachers lead 
students thru techniques of their own de- 
vising without analysis and explanation es- 
sential for understanding and selfdirection. 

These same teachers lack the skill often 
to motivate creative work on the part of their 
students in bridging the eternal gap between 
technique and composition. As a result, the 
process of developing original dance studies 
or compositions is both desultory and time- 
consuming. Such teachers often resort to the 
alternative of “making up” the compositions 
which ideally should devolve from the crea- 
tive efforts of the students themselves under 
the wise guidance of the instructor. 

A final trend in current programs of 
dance in our schools is a tendency toward a 
telaxing of effort in the promotion of good 
public relations with respect to a broad pro- 
gram of dance education. There was a time, 
to be sure, when the tail wagged the dog 
in this regard and teachers of dance spent 
most of their instructional periods in pre- 
paring for public demonstrations. Now that 
dance has been accepted as a valuable part 
of the physical education curriculum, how- 
ever, many teachers of dance have withdrawn 
into their proverbial ivory towers, forgetting 
that unless the true worth of such a program 
can be demonstrated in very real terms, 
schoolboards, superintendents, and those re- 
sponsible for financing the school may not 
allot adequate funds for the program. 
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Should a period of economic retrenchment 
arrive in our schools, dance might suffer due 
to the fact that its values have not been 
demonstrated and proved. Teachers of dance 
should take advantage of every opportunity 
to present the purposes and values of a 


sound dance program to the public. This 
can be done thru talks, lecture-demonstra- 
tions, folk dance parties, folk festivals, ball- 
room dance contests, leadership in mixers and 
simple folk dances wherever appropriate in 
all social functions for adult groups, and 
informal programs presented in the gym- 
nasium or studio to which the public is 
invited. Good public relations may be 
effected by the very simple device of en- 
couraging students to invite their parents to 
visit dance classes from time to time. 


Conclusion 


In reviewing the place of dance in the 
school physical education program, I am 
reminded of an axiom frequently voiced by 
that inimitable leader in this field, Jesse 
Feiring Williams, whose contributions as 
teacher, speaker, and author have been a 
significant factor in the development of a 
modern program which is both broad and 
rational. It is he who said, “The ideas of a 
time and place determine what we do in 
physical education.” The ideas of a time 
and place determine, therefore, what we do 
in dance as an indispensable phase of physi- 
cal education. The time is now, the place is 


America, and the we include not only | 
teachers of dance but also directors of service | 
and professional education programs of | 
health, physical education, and recreation, | 
general school and college administrators, 
and members of the lay public including | 
parents and legislators. The concerted view- 
points and the concerted action of all in- 
volved must go hand in hand if dance is to 
realize its potentialities as a medium for the 
total development of American youth con- 
ducive to happy and effective living. 
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The Pan-American Institute 
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bmw first Pan-American Congress of 
Physical Education was held in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1943 to enable leaders of 
physical education in the three Ameri- 
cas to get together and discuss their 
common problems. It was their aim to 
formulate methods of improving physi- 
cal education thruout the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Altho the second Pan-American Con- 
gress met in Mexico City three years 
later, there was almost no carry-over 
from the first Congress. It was obvious 
that some international machinery was 
needed to put resolutions into effect 
and promote continued progress be- 
tween Congresses. The Pan-American 
Institute of Physical Education was 
formed for these purposes at the sec- 
ond Congress in Mexico City. 

At that time, the Institute was solely 
the on-the-job, working alter ego of the 
Congress. Officers were elected by the 
official delegates of the second Con- 
gress and policies were determined in 
a very general way by these delegates. 
The work of the Institute was placed 
under the control of a board of direc- 
tors (Comité Directivo) of a president 
and six members, two each from North 
America, Central America, The Carib- 
bean area, and South America with an 
executive secretary selected later by 
the board. 

It was determined that each country 
should have a national committee com- 
posed of five members; one appointed 
by the board of directors of the Insti- 
tute, and representatives of the minis- 
try of education (in the United States, 
the Office of Education), association 
of teachers, the teacher-training .organi- 
zations, and the fifth to be selected by 
the other four. The five would then 
select a chairman. 

Not too much was accomplished by 
the Institute between the second and 
the third Congresses, largely because 
delegates at the second Congress had 
little understanding of what was to be 
done, and it proved difficult to accom- 


of Physical Education 


plish much by correspondence without 
more of a framework of committees. 
As a result, a complete overhauling 
and reorganization of the Institute was 
undertaken by the delegates of the 
third Congress held at Montevideo, 
Jruguay, in October 1950. The present 
set-up of the institute may be best un- 
derstood by reading the revised consti- 


tution which follows. 

Constitution 

(Bases approved by the Assembly of the Pan- 
American Institute of Physical Education, held in 
Montevideo, October 16, 1950, in connection with 
the Third Pan-American Congress of Physical 
Education). 

Art. 1. The Pan-American Institute of Physical 
Education shall be an organization for the pro- 
motion of study and research, for consultation, and 
for the documentation of physical education, es- 
pecially in connection with the problems that con- 
cern the American countries. 

Art. 2. The seat of the Institute shall be the 
city in which the President of the Board of Direc- 
tors and the administrative and technical function- 
aries reside. 

Art. 3. The Pan-American Institute of Physical 
Education shall be an autonomous institution com- 
posed of those countries that establish National 
Committees in accordance with the pertinent rules 
and regulations. (See Art. 10, below). 

Art. 4. The functions of the Institute shall be: 

{a] To encourage the carrying out of researches 

relative to physical education. 

{b] To attempt to have carried out the studies 

that have been recommended by the Pan- 

American Congresses, or those that the Insti- 

tute considers necessary, in accordance with the 

status and the development of physical education. 

[c] To publicize the results of researches and 

studies that have been carried out. 

{d] To effect collaborations so that the National 

Committees and the institutions of the different 

American countries may have available necessary 

documentation, especially in reference to the or- 

ganization and administration of physical educa- 
tion. 

{e] To maintain relations with institutions, es- 

pecially American, dedicated to physical educa- 

tion, sports, recreation, hygiene, and _ social 
welfare, and particularly with such organizations 
as Unesco and the World Health Organization. 

{f] To encourage the carrying out of investiga- 

tions by official and private institutions, and by 

outstanding persons, on projects related to the 
objectives of the Institute. 

{g] To encourage visits for study, and the ex- 

change of teachers of physical education. 

{h] To provide for representation, when possible, 

at international meetings that have to do with 

affairs related to the objectives of the Institute. 

Note. When the necessary funds become avail- 

able, the functions of the Institute shall also be: 

[a] To carry out the recommendations that 
have been formulated. 

[b] To encourage the holding of national con- 
gresses of physical education, and to provide 
aid with the necessary funds. 

{c] To assemble the publications, documents, 
laws and decrees, magazines, and statistics per- 
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tinent to the fields of physical education sports, 
and recreation. 

{d] To edit the official magazine of the Insti- 
tute. The magazine shall give an account of 
the work accomplished by the Institute and 
publish the studies that have been carried out. 


Art. 5. The Institute shail function under the 
direction of a Board of Directors, composed of a 
president, and six members representing the three 
Americas, two for North America, two for Central 
America and the Caribbean area, and two for South 
America. The Board of Directors will appoint a 
vice-president, and the mecessary administrative 
and technical functionaries. 

Art. 6. The Board of Directors shall continue a 
minimum of three years in its functions. Its mem- 
bers shall be elected in the regular Assembly of the 
Institute, held in conjunction with a Pan-American 
Congress of Physical Education. They shall be 
eligible for reelection. The Assembly shall be 
composed of representatives of the National Com- 
mittees of the Institute. 

Art. 7. The Board of Directors shall determine 
the internal rules and regulations of the Institute 
in accordance with these bases. Then, rules and 
regulations shall take effect six months after their 
approval by the Board of Directors. 

Art. 8. With the objective of promoting the 
establishment of National Committees and of co- 
operating in their activities, the Board of Directors 
shall be empowered to authorize the visits of dele- 
gates and technical functionaries. 

Art. 9. The Institute shall hold ordinary and 
extraordinary assemblies. The assemblies shall be 
made up of the representatives of the National 
Committees, which shall have one vote per country. 
Regional assemblies may also be held. 

Art. 10. The National Committees shall be or- 
ganized in each country by the delegates of the 
Board of Directors. These delegates shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors during the 
assemblies of the Institute held in connection with 
the Pan-American Congresses. The National Com- 
mittees shall be composed of the following nine 
members: 


One delegate of the Pan-American Institute. 
Six representatives: 
One representative of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion 
One representative of the superior organiza- 
tion of physical education in each country. 
Four representatives of the schools for the 
training of teachers of physical education, of 
the associations of teachers of physical educa- 
tion, and of the associations of sports doctors. 
Two delegates outstanding in a relevant specialty, 
to be appointed by the delegate of the Pan- 
American Institute. 
The National Committees may function with a 
minimum of three members. They shall name 
a president, a vice-president, and a secretary. 
Art. 11. The National Committees shall be en- 
charged with: 
{1} Encouraging research in physical education 
by: 
{a] Helping in the establishthent of commis- 
sions of research, national, and international. 
{b] Trying to have founded in each country 
an official institute of research in physical 
education, which may be a department of the 
schools for teacher training. 
[2] Organizing directly, or thru teachers asso- 
ciations of physical education, committees of 
research, advising in the carrying out of indi- 
vidual researches or collective researches, and 
designating topics that, because of their impor- 
tance, deserve priority in attention. 


DR. McCLOY of the State University of Iowa, well-known for his contributions to the 
field of physical education, is President of the Pan-American Institute of Physical Education. 
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Cc. H. McCLOY 


{3] Carrying out studies that have been recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute or those that the National Committee may 
consider important. 

{4} Organizing a library, a film library, and ar- 
chives of documents, especially with reference to 
the organization and administration of physical 
education. 

{5] Publicizing the results of researches that 
have been carried out. 


Art. 12. The President of the Institute will in- 
vite to cooperate in the role of honorary technical 
advisers, persons that have been outstanding in 
physical education. 

Art. 13. The resources of the Institute will be 
made up of subsidies, donations, and special con- 
tributions. 


Art. 14. The present bases may be modified in 
Extraordinary Assemblies, coincident with the hold- 
ing of the Pan-American Congresses. Proposed 
modifications must be presented in writing six 
months prior to the meeting, and must be in- 
cluded in the agenda of the meeting in which they 
are considered. A two-thirds majority shall be 
necessary for passage of any such modification. 

Art. 15. The National Committees shall outline 
their internal regulations in accord with these bases. 


Art. 16. The Board of Directors shall be em- 
powered to replace members that do not carry out 
their duties, or in the case of resignations or 
deaths, shall be empowered to appoint members to 
fill such vacancies. 


Present and Future 


Emphasis of the Institute has been 
transferred primarily to: 


[1] The promotion of research pro- 
grams, especially in countries where 
such programs are not now underway 
[2] The promotion of international 
cooperative research in problems of 
mutual interest 

[3] Attempts to effectuate or promote 
in all Pan-American countries the rec- 
ommendations of the Congresses. 


Spanish, Portuguese, English, and 
French are the official languages in 
which correspondence is conducted 
with most of the correspondence and 
publications in Spanish. The Insti- 
tute is currently focusing emphasis on 
the Latin American countries. Re- 
search in physical education in the 
United States is already under way. 
Because of the almost total absence of 
graduate training in physical education 
in Latin America, promotion of re- 
search will be emphasized there the 
next few years. 

Each country can learn much from 
other countries if its educators take 
the time to become acquainted with 
what their neighbors are doing. It is 
the hope of the organizers of the Insti- 
tute that it will gradually be able to 
promote international interest, cooper- 
ation and understanding. 
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Practical aids for teaching modern dance 
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MODERN DANCE IN EDUCATION 


By Ruth W. Jones and 


Margaret DeHaan 


Written by teachers for teachers, this valuable teaching aid gives 
some of the essential fundamentals of modern dance—practical ma- 


terials designed for use in class instruction. 


It provides illustrated 


demonstrations of modern dance techniques; complete, step-by-step 
analyses of popular dances; and an illustrated glossary of dance 


terms that the teacher should know. 


88 pp. Plastic binding $1.75 


MUSIC FOR MODERN DANCE 


By Deborah Hunt Jennings 


The primary purpose of this book is to provide suitable accompani- 
ment for the techniques and dances described in MODERN DANCE 
IN EDUCATION, For the many teachers who are using this non- 
technical book in developing dances with their classes, MUSIC FOR 


MODERN DANCE will be especially welcome. 


Its original piano 


compositions, ranging from simple to medium difficult, have been 
composed to accompany modern dance movement. 
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A National Conference for the Mo- 
bilization of Health Education, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation has 
been called by the AAHPER in 
Washington, D. C., on March 19-21. 
The conference will be held under the 
auspices of the National Conference 
for Mobilization of Education and 
with the cooperation of the Office of 
Education. 

More than 85 national organiza- 
tions will send representatives. Other 
participants include delegates from 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force; key 
educational groups; state and city di- 
rectors of health, physical education, 
and recreation; health officers; school, 
community, and industrial recreation 
leaders; teachers of physical education 


National Mobilization Conference Called 


and health education; and representa- 
tives of voluntary agencies. 

This national conference has been 
convened by Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
President of the AAHPER, to meet 
needs created by the national emer- 
gency and to develop guides for state 
and local planning of school-college- 
community programs, based on the 
Defense Information Bulletin, Health 
and Fitness for the Long Pull Ahead, 
which appeared in THE Journat, Feb- 
ruary 1951. 

Completion of the purposes of this 
conference will constitute a major 
contribution to the mobilization ef- 
fort. Reports will be made available 
following the meeting and complete 
coverage given in THE JOURNAL. 


Impact of Mobilization on Instructional Problems 


N JANUARY 26th and 27th, a 

conference dealing with instruc- 
tional problems occasioned by the mo- 
bilization effort was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the auspices of the 
National Conference for Mobilization of 
Education. Sixty educators from all 
sections of the country, representing nu- 
merous phases of educational work par- 
ticipated. 


The purpose of this meeting was to 
help coordinate and give direction to ef- 
forts aimed at making the instructional 
program a vital force in this period of 
crisis, since this is the aspect of mobiliza- 
tion most directly affecting children and 
youth. 

Four areas of immediate concern were 
outlined: 

1] The School and Civil Defense Education 

2] Extended School Services to Children 

; Implications of Military Service for the 
Curriculum 

[4] Citizenship in Mobilization Period 

Complete reports may be obtained 
from the National Conference for Mo- 
bilization of Education, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The following are excerpts from the 
report on Implications of Military Serv- 
ice for the Curriculum, which will be of 
special interest to you. 

Health and Physical Fitness 

The conference believes that a pro- 
gram for health and fitness is an essen- 
tial factor in the mobilization of educa- 
tion. 

Fitness for living be it in the home, 
on the farm, in the factory, or at the 
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front implies freedom from disease or 
significant deviations from normal struc- 
ture and function; enough strength, 
speed, agility, endurance, and skill to ac- 
complish the maximum tasks that the 
day brings; and social and emotional ad- 
justment appropriate to the age of the 
individual. 

Physical fitness (really physical aspects 
of fitness) is only a phase of total fitness. 
However, physical fitness has a place in 
the educational program of schools only 
in so far as it contributes to the general 
objectives of education. 


An effective program would therefore 
include: 


pl The correction of remediable physical 
defects based upon the findings of thorough 
periodic school health examinations. 

[b] Health instruction based on scientific 
information directed to encourage the forma- 
tion of desirable habits, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations in physical and mental health. 

{c] An administration concerned with the 
provision and maintenance of a_ healthful 
school environment. 

{d] A physical education program which 
would provide planned activities suited to 
sex, age, grade, —e and special needs of 
the pupils. An effective program would 
emphasize the more vigorous games, aquatics, 
gymnastics, rhythms, and recreational skills, 
while on the other hand, commando tactics, 
judo, obstacle courses, close order drill, and 
the overemphasis of calisthenics and formal 
drill make Fttle contribution to fitness in a 
school program. 

{e] A wellrounded recreation program in- 
cluding provision for camping, outdoor edu- 
cation, and other recreational and social activi- 
ties which will carry over into after-school 
and adult life. 


Teaching Personnel 


Because present international condi- 

tions may prevail for an extended period 
of time, and because adequate education 
of our children and youth is of para- 
mount importance to the future of this 
country both in peace and war and, be- 
cause the maintenance of an adequate 
educational program requires above all 
else capable and welltrained teaching per- 
sonnel, and because the schools are as 
vulnerable to the pressures of manpower 
demands of a wartime economy as other 
vital services especially in the fields of 
mathematics, science, physical education 
and vocation education, therefore be it 
resolved that: 
This conference request the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 
tion to recommend strongly that the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization and the 
Office of Defense Manpower in the allo- 
cation and assignment of personnel un- 
der the defense program give every con- 
sideration to the necessity for retaining 
as far as possible in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, the teaching personnel 
necessary for the adequate education of 
all children and youth. 


Purposes and Goals 


It is the firm belief of this conference 
that the objectives of the schools of the 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 
ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS 


The Department of Defense will soon 
release a statement entitled, ‘Physical 
Fitness Achievement Standards for 
American Youth of High School Age.” 
These standards have been prepared by 
the Armed Forces in cooperation with 
the AAHPER Armed Forces Committee. 
They were developed to serve as a guide 
in this area and to assist the leader of 
youth in his part in the great task ahead. 

Colonel F. M. Greene, director of phys- 
ical education, United States Military 
Academy, West Point, New York, was 
requested by the Armed Forces to pre- 
pare the standards. Physical education 
leaders and members of the AAHPER 
Armed Forces Committee checked the 
standards during their development. 
These standards ore scheduled for pub- 
lication in the April Journal. (Official 
Association action is being cleered.) 
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United States as stated in the publica- 
tions of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation, are equally valid in times of 


peace and of conflict. Since it is the 
duty of the school in a democracy to 
strive constantly to realize all the objec- 
tives, any modifications occasioned by 
the changed needs of a mobilized society 
should be in harmony with these objec- 
tives. 


Cooperative Planning for 
Curricular Modifications 

We recommend that the problems of 
preinduction education be determined by 
the National Conference for Mobiliza- 
tion of Education and the US Office of 
Education in cooperation with represent- 
atives of participating agencies such as 
the Armed Forces and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, to ascertain 
what specific modifications need to be 
made in the total school program. On 
problems involving state and local rela- 
tionships, cooperative solutions should 
be sought by the schools and other agen- 
cies involved. 


Military Drill in High Schools 

The conference wishes to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the practice of in- 
cluding military drill in the high schools 
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AMENDED STATEMENT ON 
PROHIBITED CONSTRUCTION 


The US Department of Commerce— 
National Production Authority—M-4 
order as amended January 13, 1951, 
Part 71 relating to prohibited construc- 
tion now reads: 

Gymnasium and swimming pool (ex- 
cept where it is a part of an educational 
institution and is to be used primarily 
for instructional purposes in physical edu- 
cation and training.) 

The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was 
one of the groups instrumental in secur- 
ing this broader interpretation with ref- 
erence to gymnasiums and swimming 


It is hoped that similar amended state- 
ments can be secured in the immediate 
future to provide much needed recre- 
ational construction for community recre- 
ation programs. 


Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM, 
Charles E. Wilson, director. Directs the 
whole defense program in the United 
States. 

Defense Mobilization Board (DMB), 
Secretary of Treasury (Snyder), Secretary 
of Defense (Marshall), Secretary of Com- 
merce (Sawyer), Secretary of Interior 
(Chapman), Secretary of Agriculture 
(Brannan), Secretary of Labor (Tobin), 
Chairman of RFC (Harber), Chairman 
of NSRB (Symington), Chairman of 
Board of Governors of Federal Reserve 
System (McCabe), Charles E. Wilson, 
chairman. This board was set up to ad- 
vise Mr. Wilson on the whole program. 

Economic Stabilization Agency (ESA), 
Eric Johnston, Economic Stabiliza‘ion Ad- 


ministrator. ‘his agency has control 
over prices and wages. Consists of two 
branches. 


Office of Price Stabilization 
Michael V. DiSalle, director. 
trols and ceilings. 

Wage Stabilization Board (WSB), Cyrus 


(OPS), 
Price con- 


New Agencies and Their Purposes 


S. Ching, chairman. Members consist of: 
3 representing labor, 3 representing busi- 
ness, 3 representing the public. Watches 
wages and controls them, if necessary. 

Defense Production Administration (DPA), 
William H. Harrison, administrator. Con- 
trols allocations and priorities and ration- 
ing, if necessary. Sets the whole pro- 
gram for producing defense items. 

National Production Authority (NPA), 
Manly Fleischmann, administrator. It 
carries out DPA’s orders, such as alloca- 
tions and priorities. 

Office of Civilian Fequirements. Set 
up by NPA to help meet the needs of 
the non-military population. 

Office of Defense Manpower (ODM), 
Robeit C. Goodwin, executive director. 
To study the nation’s manpower needs and 
help get suitable workers for defense in- 
dustries. 

Federal civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA) Millard F. Caldwell, administra- 
tor. Set up to prepare this country against 
an enemy bombing attack. 


in lieu of curricular offerings is not en- 
couraged by the military authorities. 
Any attempt to militarize or regiment 
the schools is incompatible with the ob- 
jectives of American education. 


Accelerated Programs 


The conference recommended that 
the schools be prepared to provide an 
accelerated program for only those in- 
dividual pit om whose best educational 
interests would be so served. 


Expanded School Services 


The conference recommended that all 
possible educational and community re- 
sources be utilized for whatever ~ex- 
panded school services are found desir- 
able for both in-school and out-of-school 
youth. Such services should be under 
the direction of recognized educational 
authorities. Expanded school services 
include activities such as work-learning 
experiences, camping and outdoor edu- 
cation, and recreation. 


Mathematics and Science 


This conference believes that the pro- 
grams of mathematics and science in the 
elementary and secondary schools that 
contribute best in times of peace like- 
wise contribute best in times of stress 
and conflict. Therefore, we urge: [1] 
that all children and youth be offered 
the opportunity and encouraged to de- 
velop competency and power in science 
and mathematics to the extent of the 
individual's ability, [2] that reemphasis 
be placed on meanings, understandings, 


and skills in mathematics and science, [3] 
that specific preinduction courses in 
mathematics and science not be intro- 
duced into the school curricula until 
their value has been determined by the 
cooperative work of agencies previously 
mentioned. 


Supplies—Equipment— 
Construction 

NDER the authority of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency has been designated 
as one of the 19 “claimant agencies” to 
work with the National Production Au- 
thority and with the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration headed by General 
W. H. Harrison in the development of 
program schedules and estimates of re- 
quirements for critical materials. In so 
far as the Federal Security Agency is 
concerned, this assignment involves 
school and hospital construction other 
than veterans hospitals; and the domestic 
distribution of supplies and equipment 
needed in the fields of health, education, 
welfare, recreation and related activities. 
The “claimant agencies” will, in ef- 
fect, act as representatives for the inter- 
ests of the consumers of critical mate- 
rials. Together, they will make a thor- 
ough-going appraisal of the nation’s total 
military and civilian requirements. With 
these data in hand, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, with advice from 
each of the claimant agencies, will be 
able to balance the civilian requirements 
and requirements of the military against 
total production, and to take whatever 
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steps are necessary or desirable to insure 
fair distribution. 


Education 
The US Office of Education responsi- 


bilities relate to school construction, to 
domestic distribution of supplies and 
equipment, and maintenance in the field 
of education. This applies to our pro- 
fession’s needs in health education, phys- 
ical education, and community recreation 
programs under boards of education. 

Schools and colleges can assist the 
Office of Education in the following 
ways: 

'1] Providing immediate information 
to the Office of Education concerning 
the nature and extent of your material, 
equipment, and supply difficulties. 

(2] Sending to the Office, promptly 
when requested, information on building 
equipment and supply needs. 

[3] Giving to the Office your views on 
policies and procedures for the admin- 
istration of any plan for distributing ma- 
terials in short supply. 

[4] Predicting needs sufficiently far in 
advance to allow ample time for obtain- 
ing materials, supplies and equipment. 


Recreation 


A pattern for determining needs in 
recreation was initiated at meetings in 
February called by the Federal Security 
Agency. The meetings were presided 
over by Dean Snyder, deputy commis- 
sioner for special services, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and Charles Brightbill, 
who is on loan from the President's 
Committee on Religion and Welfare in 
the Armed Forces. The American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation was represented along 
with other organizations interested in the 
field of recreation. 

Tentative areas of responsibility were 
determined: 

American Association for Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation 
Coordination with education. 


* 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON 
MANPOWER 


The primary aim of manpower mo- 
bilization involves: 

Providing manpower for the armed 
forces in sufficient numbers and with 
mental, physical, and occupational quali- 
fications necessary for national defense. 

Providing power for protection of 
the civilian health and welfare. 

Policies governing occupational defer- 
ment will provide for: Deferment of a 
sufficient number of individuals in edu- 
cational and training institutions to pro- 
vide an adequate continuing supply of 
professional and highly skilled man- 
power. 
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National Recreation Association 
Community recreation departments and as- 
sociations excluding board of education spon- 
sored programs. 


American Institute of Park Executives 
Municipal and metropolitan park agencies, 
excluding recreation departments, divisions, 
and associations. 

Athletic Institute 
Sporting Goods Manufacturers 
Sporting and athletic goods. 
Industrial R ti A iati 
Industrial recreation. 


American Recreation Society 
Large city recreation department sampling. 
(Washington, D.C.) 


American 


Municipal recreation agencies not covered 


above. 


American Camping Association 
Private, public, and semi-public camps. 

National Social Welfare Assembly 
Voluntary recreation and group work agencies. 


dditional Assigned 
esponsibilities 


In addition to the Office of Educa- | 
tion’s responsibilities with reference to | 


boards of education sponsored recreation 
programs, school camping, and summer 
playgrounds, other assignments are: US 
Pustic Service—hospital rec- 
reation; AGENCY—recreation 
in settlements and penal institutions; 
DepaRTMENT OF INTERIOR—state mate- 
rial and county parks. The Office of 
the Federal Security Administrator as- 
sumes the responsibility for all other rec- 
reational needs such as voluntary, indus- 
trial, civic, patriotic, fraternal, commer- 
cial, individual and family. 


NEA on Manpower 


Tur: following are major recommenda- 


tions by Ralph W. McDonald for the | 


National Education Association of the | 


United States, before the Senate Armed 
Services Preparedness Subcommittee, 
January 24, 1951. 

We strongly support the provision to 


authorize the President, thru non-military | 


departments and agencies, to provide for 
the physical and mental rehabilitation of 


individuals examined for induction and | 


rejected for failure to meet the stand- 
ards for physical and mental fitness. In 
carrving out the educational part of these 
provisions, however, the President should 
be authorized to enter into the necessary 
arrangements with established educa- 
tional systems and institutions to pro- 
vide the necessary training. 

Complete statement is available from 
the National Mobilization Conference, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


RECREATION THERAPISTS 


needed in 
California Mental Hospitals 
Salary range $281—$341 
Vacation, Sick Leave 
Retirement 
Nationwide Civil Service Examinations 
Write for official application 
Recruitment Section, Dept. R-4 
State Personnel Board 


Sacramento 14, California 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
July 9—Aug. 19—1951—4th Season 
A the addition of 
MARY WIGMAN 
to its faculty of outstanding 
AMERICAN 
DANCE ARTISTS 
+e4¢ 
for details write to Dance School 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


New London, Connecticut 


From EAST TO WEST 
and NORTH TO SOUTH 
sets all talk about... 


A_ R 


T 
N 


R! 

Ed Durlacher’s simplified system of 
square dancing on a series of phono- 
graph records. 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts 
with progressive oral instructions, fol- 
lowed by calls set to the scintillating 
music of the TOP HANDS directed 
by FRANK NOVAK. 

SQUARE DANCE MUSIC 
WITHOUT CALLS 
Amateur and professional callers ac- 
claim album 5 as the “Square Dance 

Callers’ Delight!” 

See ... Ed Durlacher at the Eastern 
District Convention and 
Listen to . . . the best in square 
dance instructions and music .. . 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER! 


Write for descriptive folder. 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PER Freeport, N. Y. 
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DISTRICT—Feb. 28, March: 
AARSHALE HOTEL, RICHMOND, 


CENTRAL pistrict - April 4, 5, 


FORT ‘MOINES HOTEL, DES 
JTHWEST DISTRICT 


HOTEL, BELLINGHAM, W 


BOOK CADILLAC HOTEL, ‘DETROIT, MICH. 


GYMNASIUM SUITS @ SHORTS @ BLOUSES 
TANK SUITS @ APPAREL FOR THE MAJOR 
DANCE COSTUMES @ WARM-UP SUITS 
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The Growth 


HYSICAL EDUCATION is_ based 
upon the recognized need of the hu- 
man organism for exercise and play. 
However, if physical education is to 
make a real contribution to the growth 
and development of children, and to the 
well-being of youth and adults, it must 
have tremendous depth and breadth and 
extend beyond the basic needs for ex- 
ercise and play. It cannot stand on 
either or both of these needs alone. 
Physical education activities affect the 
entire personalities of children and not 
just their muscles and physical develop- 
ment. This growing realization of the 
importance of the emotional, mental, 
and social aspects of this field presages 
improved programs which will make im- 
portant contributions to the educational 
process. Jenkins, Shacter, and Bauer 
write that this growing realization is the 
most important development in _phys- 
ical education during the last 20 years.’ 
If physical education is to make its 
maximum contribution to education, it 
is necessary that persons charged with its 


and Development Approach 


organization, administration, and teach- 
ing understand the growth and develop- 
mental needs of children. Likewise, a 
good program at every educational level 
must be organized according to the rec- 
ognized needs of the children. 

It must be recognized that physical 
education involves instruction in order 
for it to be accepted as an integral part 
of general education. Olson points out 
that a study by McGraw indicates that 
activities such as crawling, creeping, sit- 
ting, standing, and walking are natural 
for children and are little affected by 
special instruction; however, an activity 
such as swimming responds to instruc- 
tion.* Altho sitting, standing, and 
walking are characteristic of the species, 
and normal children will do them with- 
out special training, it is possible to teach 
good posture in regard to these charac- 
teristics. Olson seems to recognize the 
importance of physical education in the 
statement, “The field of motor skills also 
illustrates very well the need for exercise 
and guidance.’””* 


AGE 6-8 GRADES 1-2-3 


CHARACTERISTICS 


MEANING FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


1. Full of energy but easily 
Heart growing rap- 


Eager to learn but restiess— 
attention span short. 

2. Like to play together. 

3. Not particularly interested 
in team games. 

4. Large muscles better de- 
veloped than small ones. Like 
to use hands. 

Learns best thru active par- 
ticipation. 

Enjoys songs and rhythms. 

5. Anxious to do things well. 
Sensitive to feelings of peers 
a adults. 


6. Poor posture may develop. 
7. A period of fun-fantasy- 
fear. 


1. Physical activity. 

Frequent rest periods. 

Adequate rest—10-12 hours 
sleep. 

2. Large space for play. 
Feeling of belonging to peer 


3. Active running and climb- 
ing activities. 

4. Motor activities instead of 
abstract learning. 

5. Approval of teachers, as- 
surance. 

Te avoid humiliation. 

Affection from adults—praise, 
encouragement, love. 

Feeling of accomplishment. 
Learn by direct experience. 


lack of muscular coordination. 
6. To learn health precau- 
tions and health habits— 
safety. 
7. Activities requiring some 
responsibility—no pressure. 


1. Daily physical education. 
Short periods—15-30 minutes. 


balloon, rag doll, sack of 
sawdust, etc.) 


2. Boys and girls together. 

3. Group games of low or- 
ganization involving running 
and chasing which require lit- 
tle instruction and involve use 
of big muscles. 

4. Srunts and selftesting ac- 
tivities. 

Mimetics story plays. 

Rhythms consisting of funda- 
mental of skipping 
running, walking, hopping and 
singing games and folk dances. 

5. Show an interest in each 
pupil's progress. Give encour- 
agement and praise for accom- 
plishment. 

Select activities which permit 
all children to participate and 
achieve some measure of suc- 
cess and satisfaction. 

. Posture exercises. 

7. Stress participation and 
fun—not winning. 

Assign pupils some responsi- 
bility for equipment, etc. Ro- 
tate so each pupil has an op- 

ity to be ponsibl 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
Women Teachers Especially in Great Demand. 


Est. 
1906 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER. Pw D Moe DENVER, COLO 


Unexcelled 
Service 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West. 


Growth and Development 


The growth and development ap- 
proach would indicate that physical edu- 
cation should assist children in growing. 
The desire and need to play is present 
in children; however, physical education 
should teach them how to play. The 
development of motor skills essential to 
the playing of various games and _per- 
formance of physical activities can be en- 
hanced by instruction and_ practice. 
That is the opportunity of physical edu- 
cation. Olson expresses the general 
philosophy as applied to the growing 
child as follows: 

“. .. each child is to be assisted in growing 
according to his natural design without de- 
privation or forcing in an environment and by 


a process which also supplies a social direction 
to his achievement.”’* 


A study of the literature of child 
growth and development indicates rec- 
ognized characteristics and needs at vari- 
ous age levels which may be applied to 
physical education. 

It is impossible to identify these char- 
acteristics as specifically belonging to a 
particular age. Since each child grows 
at his own rate, there will be overlap- 
ping uf the characteristics listed for each 
age or age group. However, since chil- 
dren must be grouped for physical edu- 
cation purposes, the following general 
classification will be used: 6-8, 9-11, 
12-14 (early adolescence), 15-17 (later 
adolescence). This represents grade 
grouping of 1-2-3, 4-5-6, 7-8-9 and 
10-11-12. [See figures.| 

Adaptation should be made in phys- 
ical education, insofar as it is possible, 
to group children according to their in- 
dividual growth pattern and needs. 


Children’s. Characteristics 


A study of the characteristics and 
needs of children and youth reveals that 
many characteristics and needs are con- 
stant and are present at all levels. 


[1] Every Child and Youth Is an Indi- 
vidual with Varying Rates of Growth and 
Development. 

The school should give attention to indi- 
vidual differences and fit the school program 
to each child’s needs. Physical education is 
primarily a group activity and children are 
usually grouped by grades because this is 
the most practical method of arranging physi- 
cal education classes. However, a recognition 
of individual differences would indicate that 
physiological age and social age are a more 
important basis for grouping than chronologi- 
cal age and grade in school. 

[2] Children and Youth Need To Have a 
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Feeling of Security in Belonging to Their 
Peer Group. 

The physical education program should 
not be geared to the expert performer, but 
designed to develop skills in all of the chil- 
dren so that they may participate with satis- 
faction and a feeling of accomplishment. 
A wide rege of activities is essential in a 
program so that all students may find at 
least one activity in which they can _par- 
ticipate with success and satisfaction. 

It is well-recognized that physical skill in 
playing games is a very important factor in 
the status which a boy has with his class 
group at every age level. This factor in re- 
gard to games may diminish in importance 
with girls as they grow older, but activities 
such as dancing, swimming, bowling, golf, 
etc., may affect status with the group. 

Teachers should constantly observe chil- 
dren during physical education for manifesta- 
tions of any tendency to withdraw from the 
group and not participate freely and with 
satisfaction. 

[3] Children and Youth Need the En- 
couragement, Praise and Approval of Adults. 

Children should not be criticized, ridi- 
culed, or humiliated because of lack of physi- 
cal skill. The teacher should be generous 
in praising a pupil for accomplishment in 
physical education. It should be possible to 
find some measure of improvement in all 
ogy which will justify a favorable comment 

om the teacher. 

Physical education activities provide a 
natural play environment quite different from 
a classroom. The feelings and emotions of 
children find an easy outlet in such a situa- 
ation, and the fre te should be quick to 
recognize desirable behavior and give instant 
approval. 

[4] Children and Youth Need Daily Physi- 
cal Activity. 

The physical education program should 
provide guidance and learning of the physical 
skills essential to satisfactory performance of 
physical activity. 

[5] Children and Youth Need Adequate 
Rest. 

Adequate rest is necessary to balance the 
physical activity assignments in physical edu- 
cation as well as the total school program. 
Physical education instructors should study 
each individual pupil to determine his needs 
in regard to activity and rest. Undue fatigue 
should be avoided and a balance must be 
struck between the “over-load principle”* of 
muscular development stressed by physiolo- 
gists and the caution expressed by Olson 
against this practice.* 


1Jenkins, Gladys Gardner; Shacter, Helen and 
Bauer, William W., These Are Your Children. 
Cue: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1949, 


51. 

sOlson, Willard C., Child Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1949, p. 

*Ibid; p. 380. 

*Steinhaus Arthur H., Lectures on the Physi- 
ology of Exercise, Published by the Author, 
George Williams College, Chicago, 1950, p. 5. 

*Olson, Willard C., Child Development. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1949, p. 85. 
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AGE 9-11 GRADES 4-5-6 


CHARACTERISTICS 


MEANING FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


1. Extremely active, easily 
fatigued. 

Rapid growth. 

Capea of prolonged inter- 
est. 


2. Girls **tomboyish."’ 

Boys and girls changing in- 
terests—separate for play. 

3. Interest in active, com- 
petitive games. 

4. Alignment with peer groups 
—seek group approval. 

Team loyalty develops. 

5. Development of selfreli- 
ance and independence. 

6. Receive satisfaction from 
ability to achieve. 

7. Careless of personal ap- 
pearance. 


AGE 12-14 


1. Physical activity. 
Active rough-and-tumble play 
(safe and supervised). 
rest—10-11 hours 


slee 
Toataing in physical skills. 

2. Creativity in rhythms 

Team game: pressure. 

in @ group. 

To develop sportamanship. 

5. For opportunity and stim- 
ulation to improve y* display 
motor abilities. 

my of 


6. Understanding ond sym- 
from adults 
7. Correction of posture de- 
fects. 


1. Daily physical education. 
May increase periods, 20-30 
minutes. 
2. Separate boys and girls 
where desirable. (5 or 6 grade) 
corecreation activities. 
3. Group games of higher or- 


Folk Dancing. 

Square Dancing. 

Mimetics (of game and sports 
activities). 

4. Stress good sportsmanship. 

5. Increase responsibility (stu- 
dent leaders, team captains, 
squad leaders). 

Adapt program to individual 


needs. 

Stress development of indi- 
vidual skills. 

6. Deal with each pupil as 
an important person and show 
affection, sympathetic under- 

di and 


° 
praise for accomplishments. 

7. Posture exercises. Stress 
development of posture, poise 
and personality. 


(Early Adolescence) GRADES 7-8-9 


CHARACTERISTICS 


MEANING FOR PHYSICAL — 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


1. Rapid, uneven — 
increase in heart size. 
wardness—lack of bal- 


Tire “easily—reluctant te ad- 
mit it. 


Less energy for lessons due 
to rapid physical growth. 

2. Restless, moody, laziness, 
evercritical, changeable, unco- 
operative, rebellious, boister- 
ous, aggressive. 

3. Desire to excel in athletics 
and physical skill—boys. 

4. Try mony new = experi- 
ences. 


AGE 15-17 


1. Knowledge of the physical 
changes taking place. 

Understanding that the 
changes and reactions are nor- 
ma 


To avoid fatigue—lessen ten- 
sion. 

Sense of belonging and ac- 
ceptance by peer groups. 

rest, 8-10 hours 


activity. 
2. W 


Security at home and under- 
standing of adults. 

3. Te play well—game 
skills—experience success. 


for independence. 
Belonging to 
Organized groups. 


Daily physical education. 
periods—45-60 min- 


+. 

Explanation of growth during 
this period and its affect upon 
the individual. 

No 


or 


tion. 

2. Give assurance, encour- 
agement and praise for accom- 
plishments. 

3. Individual instruction in 
skills essential to success in 
games and sports. 

Stress skit instruction and 
participation for all. 

4. Wide variety of activities 
—opportunity for every student 
to experience success in some. 
: Social dancing—square danc- 


ing. 
Corecreation 
Team sport: 


and group 
games of high 
of 


stunts involving some daring 
(with proper safety controls 


Stress intramural sports in- 
of interscholastic compe- 
tition 


(Later Adolescence) GRADES 10-12 


CHARACTERISTICS 


MEANING FOR 
EDUCATION PROGRA 


1. Rapid weight gain. 
Bone growth complete. 
Sexual maturity. 

Boys double 


Less ‘tired. 
Boys want to 
good 


attention span. 
2. Accept more responsibil- 


ity. 

3. High interest in physical 
attractiveness. 

4. Develop fewer and deeper 
interests. 

5. Girls want to develop 
charm, grace and 

6. Interest in activities boys 
=e girls do together. 

7. Strong identification with 

admired adult. 


seful and creat 

skills in activ- 
ities. 

Feeling of social status and 
competence. 

Adequate rest, 8-10 hours 
sleep. 

2. Greater independence. 

3. Te acquire poise and so- 
cial grace. 

4. More emphasis on non- 
competitive sports. 

5. Conformity with and ac- 
ceptance by peer Pp. 

6. Develop skills in social 
activities such as sports and 
dancing. 

Corecreation. 

7. To join adults in their ac- 
tivities—act like adults. 


1. Daily physical education. 
Periods 50-60 minutes. 
physical fitness—de- 
velopment of strong, manly 
bodies (boys). 


for 
selection of physical eon 

Greater o nities for 
ma 

3. Stress physical attractive- 

ness—poise, bolance, graceful 

(girls). 


a 


skills and technique 
s 


Teach sports high 
social value. 


Expand corecreation pro- 
ng, ten- 


nis, golf, volleyball, ete.) 
7. Teach carry-over 5 
(tennis, golf, bowling, etc.) 


RAY O. DUNCAN is State Director of Health, Physical Education and Safety of the 
State of Illinois Office of Public Instruction. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH SYMPOSIUM 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Tue classroom teacher with a vision 
of good health (physical, mental, so- 
cial, and emotional) for every child 
is the foundation of the school health 
program. A most potent means of 
developing emotional stability and de- 
sirable social behavior is thru the 
example of the teacher in whom the 
child and his parents have confidence. 
Therefore, daily, the school physician 
and nurse-teacher look to the alert 
classroom teacher to be watchful at 
the beginning and thruout the day 
for deviations from the usual health 
pattern. 

Since development and learning are 
built from within the individual thru 
his own selfeffort, the classroom 
teacher is continually evaluating and 
planning school experiences in which 
the students will have opportunities 
to think and choose realistically. Usu- 
ally, health problems are matters to be 
recognized and solved by the student 
himself. His cooperation in effecting 
a satisfactory solution will depend 
largely upon the ability of his teachers 
and parents to give understanding 
guidance as needed. 


Health Examination 


An important step in the study of 
individual children is the physician’s 
examination. In the routine school 
examinations, the immediate objective 
is to assure that each child will be in 
the best possible condition to profit 
fully from his educational experiences. 
Implicit in this goal is the need for 
complete follow-up and treatment if 
so indicated by the physician. 

Each of our three schools has a 
physician assigned to it and they ex 
amine every pupil annually. Informa- 
tion on parents’ and teachers’ observa- 
tions is previously given to the fulltime 
nurse - teacher. The students are 
weighed and measured and tested for 
visual acuity and hearing. These are 
activities in which students, teachers, 
and nurse-teacher cooperate. Since 
weighing and measuring may serve as 
an educational procedure by which the 
38 
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interest and cooperation of the child 
and his parents may be secured, this 
activity is continued during the school 
year and recorded three times on the 
school’s “Report to the Parents.” 

In considering the question, “How 
does the child form his attitude toward 
the health examination?” it is believed 
that the relationship already estab- 
lished between some children and 
their family physician is very impor- 
tant. The village public health pro- 
gram of wellbaby clinics and preschool 
immunization program are very val- 
uable factors in establishing the im- 
portance of the annual health exam- 
ination. 

Some classroom teachers go with 
pupils to the health service room and 
jassist the nurse-teacher and physician 
in recording the results. These confi- 
dential findings are interpreted to the 
teacher by the physician or nurse- 
teacher. Parents are informed if the 
school physician or dental hygiene 
teacher find defects that need treat- 
ment. Pupils report completed reme- 
dial work to their homeroom teachers 
and to the nurse-teacher and dental 
hygiene teacher. 


Instruction 


Classroom teachers set aside time 
at least once a week for children in 
the third thru the sixth grades for 
planned health instruction. In the 
seventh and eighth grades, the stu- 
dents mect with a health teacher, the 
same as those in the eleventh grade. 

The junior and senior high-school 
students and health teacher plan with 
the nurse-teacher to have her explain 
the value of the health history and 
the permanent cumulative health rec- 
ord. Thev make arrangements for reg- 
ular weighing as they study growth 
patterns and watch their progress. 

They discuss the resources of med- 
ical, dental and other special treat- 
ment so that they may become as free 
as possible from remedial defects. 
They are interested in the program of 
the East Syracuse Lions’ Club, which 


budgets a certain amount each year 
for the use of needy school children 
for remedial work on their eyes and 
teeth. These funds are handled by the 
school nurse-teacher under the super- 
vision of the school administrators. 


Program 


The sodium fluoride program initi- 
ated in the elementary schools this 
fall by the board of education is car- 
ried on by the fulltime dental hygiene 
teacher. Second grade pupils will be 
treated this year after parents’ per- 
mission is obtained. The dental hy- 
gienist visits the health classes and 
gives pupils opportunity to ask ques- 
tions there as well as later when she 
is examining their teeth. 

The schools participate in the reim- 
bursed federal and state school lunch 
program including a midmoming 
lunch of milk in the elementary 
schools. Parents of children who wish 
to participate in this program are con- 
sulted. The milk is served early enough 
so there is no interference with the 
appetite for the noon meal. In addi- 
tion to added food value received, this 
experience provides practice in hand 
washing before eating and opportuni- 
ties for social activities. 

They learn to drink milk slowly and 
help serve and clean up. The younger 
children have their milk in their rooms 
while the older pupils go into a large 
room to take their bottle of milk and 
straw from a counter. 

Classroom teachers who wish to pro- 
vide learning experiences thru coop- 
eration with other agencies are en- 
couraged to do so. There was immedi- 
ate interest in the request for coopera- 
tion from the director of a nutrition 
study being conducted by Cornell 
University’s School of Nutrition. The 
purpose of the study is to try to find 
better methods of determining the 
nutritional status of pre-adolescents. 
In the spring of 1949 nearly 100 sev- 
enth and eighth grade boys and girls 
volunteered to help with this study 
when the purpose was explained. 


VIRGINIA VAN SLYKE is health teacher and consultant in East Syracuse High School 
Syracuse, N. Y. She was formerly a county health teaching supervisor. 


DR. CUNNINGHAM is chief of the School Health Section of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health located in Boston, Mass. 
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VIRGINIA VAN SLYKE 
AND 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, M. D. 


THE SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 


Tuere have been distinguished sur- 
geons. Sir William Osler was a dis- 
tinguished physician. Until recently, 
there has been no opportunity to speak 
of a distinguished school physician. 
This is soon likely to be remedied, for 
there are living school physicians who 
are of that caliber. 

To become distinguished in the field 
of school health, a physician must be 
of a type which of itself, as physicians 
go, is not uncommon. He must be by 
nature an educator. Education is a 
dominant motive in the school and 
must, therefore, be a dominant motive 
in a school physician. The education 
he supplies is not the formal, class- 
room type but is indirect, by confer- 
ence with child and parent and thru 
talks with groups. 


The School Physician's 
Qualifications 

A second attribute of such a man is 
one somewhat less frequently recog- 
nized among physicians. It is a con- 
sciousness and grasp of that factor in 
health which we call the psyche. The 
importance of the emotional health 
of the child -is now recognized as at 
least equal to that of physical health. 

The third attribute of the distin- 
guished school physician is a sense of 
public relations and their value in the 
success of his program. The interest 
and good-will of the community toward 


its school health services may well be 
placed first in any evaluation scheme. 

Finally, he must have the vision to 
foresee the full potentialities of school 
work and be ready to speak for his 
program before citizen groups and in 
town meetings. 

This rare fellow is not necessarily 
born that way. Such attributes are 
those of a team, rather than an indi- 
vidual—a team which he directs but 
whose individuals are of help to him 
—or a hindrance. His team consists 
of a nurse or nurses engaged in school 
work, the teachers, the parents and, by 
no means least, the superintendent. 


Meeting the Teachers 


Upon assuming his school duties, 
the physician is apt to discover the 
teachers. He soon comes to realize 
that the teachers have much to do 
with the health of their charges. A 
little later he finds the teacher an 
important source of case history and 
perhaps even later, he correctly sus- 
pects that his teachers have a well- 
developed sense of child psychology. 

The teacher-nurse conference for 
referrals to a physician’s special at- 
tention is an arrangement which no 
school should neglect. This is an op- 
portunity sometimes muffed because 
of personality or other reasons. 

The distinguished school physician 
will need to assist, as ‘well as receive 
assistance, from his teachers. ‘Their 
observation of their pupils is often 
good, but not so good that little, per- 
sonal chats over pupils and written 
recommendations from him are not 
needed. It is necessary that teachers 
understand the health objectives, that 
they be conscious of the importance 
of their observation and that these 


observations be carefully recorded. 


Superintendent Must Be Cocperative 


Beyond his careful selection of 
health personnel, the superintendent 
can do a good deal toward developing 
distinguished health services in his 
schools. It will be natural for him at 
first to meet with reserve on the part 
of his physicians. Overcoming this, 
and convincing the physician that his 
goal is respected and his efforts ap- 
preciated, not only by himself but by 
the schoolboard, are first steps. There 
can be mutual profit in the occasional 
attendance of the school physicians 
at meetings of the board. This can 
be arranged thru the superintendent. 

Guidance in school health pro- 
cedures and possibilities, especially by 
orientation of a professional nature, 
is usually needed by part-time school 
physicians. Except for the frequent 
consideration of a school physician’s 
poor salary, the administrator is in a 
position to suggest attendance at spe- 
cial training courses when these are 
within reach. 

The superintendent of schools is 
naturally very conscious of the public 
relations of his schools. In this field, 
his suggestions can be of definite as- 
sistance to his health personnel. 

The health of the preschool child 
is a proper concern of the school super- 
intendent and preschool preparation 
in health can benefit thru his interest 
and very considerable influence in the 
community. An occasional evaluation 
of the entire child health program of 
the community, which may usually be 
obtained thru the state department 
of health, is a last suggestion in the 
consideration of the school admin- 
istrator. 


EASY WAY TO TEACH 


POSTURE 


with “POSTURE PETE” and “LIMPY LOU” 
Developed by a leading authority on physical education! 


(Postage not included) 


Full instructions included with each order 
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mode of heevy durable cardboard > 
19” WOODEN PEGGED “POSTURE PETE” . ....... 10.00 AY 2 

FREE 8” x 9” x 12” WOODEN PEGGED “POSTURE PETE” ~ 
BA BUTTONS with ton mode of bright colored washable moterials 
A 1%” “POSTURE PETE” LAPEL BUTTONS ... ........ 
red, white and blve colored button ry } 
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Cooperation between the AAHPER 
and the American Recreation Society 
is not something new. There have 
been in the past a number of in- 
stances where, united, we have been 
able to accomplish results that would 
have been impossible individually. 
Many of the nation’s recreation per- 
sonnel are not only members but offi- 
cers in both organizations. 
Cooperation has been evident in 
the preparation and distribution of 
the Platform on Community Recre- 
ation which was prepared jointly by 
the AAHPER, the ARS and other na- 
tional allied organizations. Our mem- 
bers cooperated in the national con- 
ferences on graduate and undergrad- 
uate preparation in the fields of 
health, physical education, and _rec- 
reation, organized and financed by the 
Athletic Institute. Members of both 
organizations were active in the prep- 
aration of a guide for planning facil- 
ities for athletics, recreation, physical 
education, and health which, I be- 
lieve, was the first such project un- 
dertaken by the Athletic Institute. 
In California, professional _recre- 
ation personnel—many of them mem- 
bers of both organizations—were of 
great assistance to the Recreation 
Commission of the State of Califor- 
nia in the preparation of the publica- 
tion Standards for Professional Rec- 
reation Personnel, issued in January 
1950. In 1947, when the state leg- 
islature was considering the creation 
of the State Recreation Commission, 
the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, as 
well as the California Recreation So- 
ciety, was most active in the support 


of this important State Recreation’ 


Commission. [See page 36, January 
1951 JOURNAL.| 


HARRY H. STOOPS 


As the President of the American 
| Recreation Society, it is my personal 
belief that our two organizations could 
continue not only to share in far 
greater benefits in the field. of recre- 


ation, but to cooperate in the follow- ’ 


ing areas: 
{1} The fostering and maintaining of 


_high standards of professional qualifica- 


tions. Other states have prepared pro- 
fessional studies similar to the California 
state study. Colleges have given careful 
consideration to the problem, and commit- 
tees of both organizations have been 
working constantly toward the acceptance 
and the continued maintenance of the 
highest of standards. 

[2] The fostering and maintaining of 
highest standards of professional ethics. A 
great deal of progress has been made not 
only in the recognition of professional 
ethics in recreation but recreation workers 
are constantly striving to improve this 
comparatively new profession. This is 
a definite challenge which should be met 
by both of our organizations. 

[3] The encouraging and promoting of 
adequate programs of professional training 
for recreation workers. Many of the 
higher institutions of learning thruout the 
country have established training opportu- 
nities for recreation workers. The advice of 
the members of our two organizations has 
been sought; their cooperation and sup- 
port enlisted, and much of the credit for 
the progress made thus far may be given to 
our two organizations. This is a con- 
tinuing task. 

[4] ‘To encourage study and research in 
matters of professional interest in the field 
of recreation. Compared to other pro- 
fessions, there is a small amount of pure 
research in the recreation field. In order 
to become a recognized profession, it is 
necessary, in organizations such as ours, 
to encourage and to assist not only insti- 
tutions of higher learning but committees 
of our own organizations in the further de- 
velopment of research projects and studies 
within the field of recreation. Founda- 


MR. STOOPS, president of the American Recreation Society, is currently serving as 
Coordinator of Civil Defense for the San Francisco, California, Bay area. 
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AAHPER 


tion funds should be obtained; sound re- 
search projects should be developed, and 
there should be a pooling of the knowledge 
gained so that together we can further the 
field of recreation. 

Our members are going to be called 
upon in the recreation field to assume 
greater responsibility, possibly with 
less finances, facilities and insufficient 
personnel to provide a greater measure 
of service in this time of national 
emergency. The continued coopera- 
tion of the AAHPER and the ARS 
will be necessary and vital if we are to 
complete the assignments before us 
both now and in the future. 


Doorway GYM BAR 


No nails . . . Supports over 250 Ibs. 
Chromium plated over steel. 


Fits in Doorway 


Put up quickly in any doorway measuring 
22” to 36”. Install at any height desired. 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORTS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


For particulars write 
OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. * Chicage 30 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1951, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Physi- 
cal Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSIONS - 1951 


Opportunities for Summer Study in 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women: 


Undergraduate Professional 
Courses Toward a B.S. Degree. 


Graduate Courses Toward M.A., 
M.Ed., Ph.D., Degrees in Physi- 
cal Education and School Health 
Education. 


Special Feature: Visiting national 
leaders in physical education and 
the sciences treating current is- 
sues and problems in course “Con- 
tributions of Basic Sciences to 
Physical Education.” 


First Session June 18—July 27 
Second Session July 30—Aug. 31 


Write for Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Session 
546 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14 

Ideal for Summer Study and 
Recreation 


Edttorcal 


A Challenge to 
Physical Education 


PAUL E. LANDIS 


Asscciate Editor, THE JOURNAL 


A program of physical 
education includes three phases: [1] 
the service or required program which 
consists of instruction in physical ac- 
tivities required of all pupils, [2] the 
intramural program of physical activi- 
ties which is conducted outside of the 
regular or required physical education 
period on an elective or voluntary 
basis, and, [3] the interscholastic ath- 
letic program which provides an op- 
portunity for the more highly skilled 
individuals to compete in competitive 
sports with other schools. 

The effective organization and ad- 
ministration of a wellrounded physical 
education program requires a sympa- 
thetic understanding by the adminis- 
trator, supervisor, and teacher of its 
nature and goals. It is also necessary 
that there be an aggressive determina- 
tion by these persons to make every 
reasonable effort to provide what is 
necessary to render such a program 
more effective. 

For many years, interscholastic ath- 
letics have been based on the funda- 
mental principle that they are a part 
of the comprehensive school program 
of physical education. It has been fre- 
quently stated that interscholastic ath- 
letics are physical education and as 
such, the former's objectives are the 
same as the latter's. Also, since phys- 
ical education is a way of education, 
the interscholastic program should be 
considered an integral part of the edu- 
cational program. 


How well have we accomplished our 
goals and purposes in physical educa- 
tion? How many schools in our nation 
have a wellrounded program for all 
the boys and girls? The sports minded 
American people are creating more 
and more pressure for winning teams 
in many communities. In recent years, 
hundreds of new gymnasiums and ath- 
letic plants have been constructed 
thruout the nation. Are these new 
facilities for the exclusive use of the 
interscholastic athletic teams or are 
they being planned for multiple use in 
the total 4 sere education program 
as well as for community recreation 
purposes? 

Why is the interscholastic program 
over-emphasized in many communities 
to the detriment of the other phases 
of the physical education program? 
Is it because in many schools the 
coach and the physical education in- 
structor are one and the same person? 
Will divorcing these two responsibili- 
ties solve the problem? Are physical 
activities selected and carried on with 
full regard to values in human growth, 
development, and behavior? Are we 
achieving the well-rounded develop- 
ment of all children and youth as re- 
sponsible citizens in our democratic 
society? 

The answer and solution to these 
and many other problems is a chal- 
lenge to the physical education profes- 
sion. How well can we meet this 
challenge? This is the important ques- 
tion we must corsider. 


MARCH 


1951 


MARCH is the month for blustery, cold winds; it also ushers in spring. 
MARCH is an expiration month for AAHPER memberships. 


CHECK YOURS 


SEND YOUR DUES 
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1951 EMPLOYMENT 


4 
x 


for men in physical education 


eS JUNE 1950, the employment out- 
look presented a dark picture for 
men graduates of professional schools 
of physical education. Benjamin 
Fine, educational editor of the New 
York Times, pointed out that physical 
education for men was one of the most 
overcrowded fields in the teaching 
profession. He stated that 10,346 
physical education men graduated in 
June 1950, an increase of 600% over 
1941 and an increase of 37% over 
1949. There were few positions avail- 
able and many who had spent four 
long years preparing for their chosen 
field of endeavor found it impossible 
to find employment in a setting which 
would utilize their training and fulfil 
their ambitions. 


Employment Picture 

A few months has changed the em- 
ployment picture considerably. Altho 
it is still generally agreed that the sup- 
ply is greater than the demand, men 
finishing their training in physical ed- 
ucation next June should find jobs 
more plentiful than those who gradu- 
ated a year previous. This is due to 
several factors. At commencement 
time in June 1950, the United States 
was fighting a cold war. Now, the 
situation has changed with the fight- 
ing in Korea. At commencement 
time in June 1950, the United States 
was content to maintain only a token 
military force. Now, this country is 
striving to attain a potential fighting 
force of 3,500,000 men. At com- 
mencement time in June 1950, the 
United States was spending only com- 
paratively small sums on rearmament. 
Now, vast amounts of money have 


been allocated for rearmament and 
there is talk of a sixty billion dollar 
budget. 

What implications do these changes 


of the last few months have for phys- 
ical education employment prospects? 
In the first place, it means that many 
|physical educators who are on the job 
in the public schools and voluntary 
agencies, as well as many prospective 
physical educators who are in training, 
will be called into the armed forces. 
This will increase the employment op- 
portunities of those who remain on the 
‘home front. There will also be others 
'who see the opportunity for more 
lucrative returns in industry and in 
defense preparations and _ therefore 
they will leave the physical education 
profession. In turn, vacancies will 
occur and physical education person- 
nel will be in demand much more than 
they were previous to this international 
crisis. 

In the second place, it is unfortu- 
nate but true, that it requires a period 
of national emergency similar to the 
one thru which this country is now 
passing to bring to the public a rec- 
ognition of the need for building up 
our youth physically. Physical educa- 
tion received a great impetus from 
World Wars I and II and is begin- 
ning to receive an impetus from world 
conditions which changed with the 
Korean war. Physical education pro- 
grams will receive more attention dur- 
ing these trying days than they did 
when World War III seemed more re- 
mote. This will result in increasing 
employment opportunities for trained 
personnel. 


Encouraging Signs 

Apart from the international crisis, 
there are other signs in respect to em- 
ployment possibilities. Enrolments in 
elementary and ‘nigh schools will in- 


CHARLES A. BUCHER 


crease during the 1950’s. The United 
States Office of Education has 
pointed out that there were 21,500,000 
children five to 13 years of age in 1948 
and estimated that in 1954 there will 
be 28,000,000 and in 1960 over 30,000,- 
ooo. There were 8,500,000 children 
14 to 17 years of age in 1948 and it 
is estimated that in 1954 there will be 
9,000,000 and in 1960, 12,000,000. 
There were 1,000,000 more students 
in elementary and secondary schools 
in September 1950 than in September 
1949. Additional physical education 
teachers will be needed to provide for 
these increased enrolments. 

There are also trends in the various 
states toward discrimination 
against out-of-state applicants and to- 
ward certification reciprocity. Forty- 
two state directors of certification have 
reported that out-of-state applicants 
meet the same requirements as in-state 
applicants. In addition, various con- 
ferences have been held for the express 
purpose of devising a system whereby 
a teacher qualified for teaching in one 
state will automatically meet the cer- 
tification requirements in other states. 
Such trends make it increasingly pos- 
sible for qualified candidates to teach 
in the various 140,000 elementary 
schools and 22,000 high schools thru- 
out the United States, where physical 
education vacancies exist. 

The country is passing thru troubled 
times and more and more manpower 
is needed to supply the critical needs 
of the nation. Those individuals who 
are trained in physical education will 
find increasing opportunities to serve 
their country as well as finding avenues 
of employment which are in keeping 
with their desire. There were approxi- 
mately 10,000 persons who had train- 
ing in physical education at the end of 
World War I, approximately 60,000 
at the end of World War II, and it 
has been estimated that there will be 
approximately 125,000 by 1960. The 
potentialities of employment and of 
service in the profession of physical 
education increase with time. 


DR. BUCHER is Associate Professor of Education at New York University. 


He is also 


Coordinator of Men’s and Women’s Physical Education on the undergraduate level. 
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SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION JULY 9-AUGUST Il, 1951 
For Men and Women 
New fs! anes in a Notable Beginning and Advanced Coaching Courses 
Springfield Record BASKETBALL—Everett Dean, coach of basketball 


at Stanford University. Coach of 
1. Authority Granted to Give Degree 


1941 NCAA champions. 
of Doctor of Physical Education. TRACK—Carl Olson, professor of Physical Educa- 


tion and brilliant track coach at University 
of Pittsburgh. 


FOOTBALL—Rip Engle, head football coach at Penn 
State. 
| 


2. Women Students to Be Admitted as 
Freshmen in All Majors, including 
Physical Education, in September. 


Regular college staff members and visiting lecturers will give courses in administration and practice of 
all phases of Physical Education, Recreation and Camping. Symposium by visiting lecturers of na- 
tional prominence. : 

Allied study opportunities in Teacher Education, Youth and Community Leadership, Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Services. 

Demonstration Classes in Elementary Grades. 
Experience. 


Camp Program Used for Observation and Practical 


Send for Summer Session Bulletin to Director of Admissions 
Springfield College Springfield 9, Mass. 


TEXT-FILMS 
on 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


form of visual instruction will be retained over 
a long period of time. 


These well-known sound motion pictures and 
silent follow-up filmstrips are contributing to the 
effectiveness of hundreds of college and high 
school programs in health education. Why not 2. The Nose, Throat and Ears 
add them to your classroom teaching materials? 3. The Body Fights Bacteria 
You can be sure that your students will profit 4. Human Reproduction 

from their vital, interesting message and that this 5. Emotional Health 


1. Body Care and Grooming 


j 
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HEALTH — PHYSICAL EDUCATION — RECREATION 


Your consideration of these class tested texts is invited. Complete copies of all books 
already published may be inspected at the national convention of THE AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION in Detroit, 
April 16-20, 1951, at Booth No. 1. Copies also will gladly be sent on approval. 


Kinesiology 
Morehouse-Cooper KINESIOLOGY 


Written for students of athletics, physical education, and therapy, this book 
is to be used as source material for the study of body mechanics and 
methods of teaching physical education and athletic activities. 435 pages, 
97 illustrations. Price, ; 


Kranz KINESIOLOGY LABORATORY MANUAL 


Designed to help the student in becoming alert to the problems con- 
fronting him in muscle-re-education—and to give him more facility in 
analyzing physical movements and greater skill in discovering weakness of 
body with the consequent deterioration and lack of symmetry they present. 
180 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.75. 


Intramural Sports 
Voltmer-Lapp—THE INTRAMURAL HANDBOOK 


Written with a twofold purpose—first, to provide the active intramural 

director with a handy reference when he is making schedules and planning 

new intramural events; second, to provide professional students in physi- 

= a with a basic workbook in this field. 176 pages, illustrated. 
rice 


Means—tThe Organization and Administration of 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


The author has dedicated this book to the principle that no student should 
be deprived of his or her opportunity for participation in a great variety 
of recreational experiences which may contribute more than we know to 
a long, happy and normal life. It will be of immeasurable assistance to 
the thousands of educators who are seeking to develop the finest program 
possible for all students. 442 pages, 214 illustrations. Price, $5.75. 


Voltmer-Voltmer MANUAL FOR ATHLETES 


Designed to advance the cause of sports which build endurance, skill and 
morale, this book is simed at the athlete, the prospective coach in 
training, and the coach now on the job. Games are clearly described— 
and anyone using it will quickly discover what a useful guide it is in the 
development of athletes in his charge. 213 pages, illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


Golf 
Hicks-Grifin GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


The growing popularity of golf in the physical education programs of 
many schools has emphasized the need for a complete text on group in- 
struction. Believing that neither a golf professional nor a physical edu- 
cation teacher could alone successfully undertake a comprehensive pres- 


Health 


Turner Community Health Educators Compen- 
dium of Knowledge (CHECK) 


Here is a small, compact and eminently practical book to help the health 
educator CHECK principles, possibilities and procedures in democratic 
action for health promotion. It is a clear working guide for the promotion 
of better health, no matter what size group may be concerned. 268 pages, 
42 illustrations. Price, 


entation of mass instructional methods, the authors of GOLF MANUAL 
FOR TEACHERS have combined their knowledge of golf technique and 
their experience in group teaching in a single volume. 312 pages, 105 
illustrations. Price, 


Swimming and Track 


Armbruster-Morehouse SWIMMING AND DIVING 
—Second Edition 


Formerly called COMPETITIVE SWIMMING AND DIVING, the 
ook has been completely revised and presents much new material. It 
provides direction and guidance for both the coach and the beginner in 
swimming, as well as the seasoned veteran. 302 pages, illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


Bresnahan-Tuttle TRACK AND FIELD 
ATHLETICS—Third Edition 


Coaches, sports writers, stars and prospective stars in track and field 
events—all who are interested in physical education—will welcome this 
New Third Edition. Wherever courses on track and field athletics are 
given, this book stands high in the esteem of teachers and students for 
it is practical and b on scientific facts. 500 pages, 75 illustrations. 
Price, $5.00. 


Physical Education 


O’Keefe-Fahey EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSI- 
CAL ACTIVITIES 


Provides comprehensive materials, suggests teaching procedure and tech- 
niques and discusses ways of evaluating physical education and recreation. 
Use of the book should bring a new and happier experience to both 
students and teachers. 309 pages, illustrated. Brice, $4.00. 


Irwin THE CURRICULUM IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Second Edition 


A sound approach to all gn problems in health and physical edu- 
cation is apparent throughout this book. It is especially designed to clarify 
the thought and to give basis for planning and establishing the best pos- 
sible programs on the parts of teachers and school administrators. Brought 
completely up to date. New Second Edition. (In preparation) 


Iddins WORKBOOK OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Provides an introduction to the various sports for women and a chal- 
lenge to them to continue their study of them when they are particularly 
interested. New Third Edition. (In preparation) 


Education 


Patterson-Roberts 
COMMUNITY HEALTH EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This book proves that health education can be refreshing and amusing. 
The readable and easy style makes the very considerable amount of 
essential information unusually palatable. Both authors have quite di- 
versified and broad experience to give it necessary authenticity—and they 
state their facts persuasively rather than didactically. (In preparation) 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 
3207 Washington Blvd. 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


> 4 Recent and readable publications 
—Write publisher directly for information 


HEALTH 


A Guide to Medicine. Ivo Geikie-Cobb, 

M.D. New York: Duell, Sloan and 

Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave. 1951. 

416pp. $5.00. 

A Guide to Medicine offers authoritative 
definitions, alphabetically arranged which 
cover the anatomy and physiology of the 
human body and major diseases and disorders 
to which it is subject. It is designed for 
quick, convenient reference for professional 
and home use, and to provide the layman 
with a sound basic knowledge of the funda- 
mental terms used in medicine. 


Secial Work Year Book 1951. 11th 

issue. Margaret B. Hodges, editor. 

New York: American Association of So- 

cial Workers, One Park Ave. 1951. 

696pp. $5.00 

The yearbook is published for an audience 
comprising not only social workers and prac- 
titioners in related fields, but also students of 
social sciences, legislators, and public admin- 
istrators, reference librarians, teachers and 
other interested persons. To a worker in 
specialized field, the articles should prove 
helpful in providing information concerning 
current activities in closely related fields. 
More than 75 topical articles are included. 


The Science of Health, 2nd edition. 

Florence L. Meredith. Philadelphia: 

The Blakiston Company, 1012 Walnut 

St. 1951. 452pp. $3.75 

This book is intended for use in hygiene 
courses where a comprehensive evaluation of 
ergs and public hygiene is desired in a 
rief presentation. The author has made a 
special effort to give facts usable by the 
student, to give opinions generally held by 
medical science, to weigh the material 
properly and to arrange the material so that 
its order and sequence will be educational. 


The Social and Biological Challenge of 
Our Aging Population. Proceedings of 
the Eastern States Health Education 
Conference, March 31-April 1, 1949. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway. 1950. 183pp. $2.75. 
This volume brings together authorities 
from ali relevant fields—public health, care 
of the chronically ill, population control, and 
analysis, clinical medicine, biology, nutrition 
and genetics—to consider “the problems 
posed by the large and growing group of the 
population who have outlived their usefulness 
to society.” Here is a competent summary 
of what we do know of the biology of 
aging and of other components of the aging 
experience. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Wrestling—Intercollegiate and Olympic. 
(Second edition), by Henry A. Stone. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 

Fifth Ave. 1950. 352pp. $3.75. 

This second edition has been prepared to 
meet the changing needs of the competitive 
wrestler. Fashions in wrestling strategy must 
change from year to year in order to con- 
form to the annual revisions in the AAU and 
NCAA rules and the recent changes in their 
interpretation. In order to meet these de- 
mands, many revisions have been made 
thruout the text. 

Progressive Basketball, Methods and 

Philosophy, (Revised) by Everett S. 

Dean. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

70 Fifth Ave. 1950. 286pp. $3.00 

Originally published in 1942 by the author 
—the year in which his team won the Na- 
tional Collegiate championship—Progressive 
Basketball is now completely revised and 
brought up-to-date. 

The Anatomy of Professional Literature, 

by D. B. Van Dalen. Pittsburgh: 

D. B. Van Dalen, University of Pitts- 

burgh. 1950. 148pp. 

This is a bibliography of books in Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, Safety, 
Camping, and allied fields from 1930 to 
1950. 

RECREATION 


Conservation Education in American 

Schools, American Association of School 

Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., 

N.W., Washington, D.C. Twenty- 

Ninth Yearbook 1951, AASA. 527pp. 

$4.00. 

An administrator’s guide in developing a 
functional program of education for the wise 
use of natural resources. Reflects a whole- 
some balance between the basic principles 
of a sound program and specific suggestions 
on how to carry it out. Includes many 
illustrations from actual classroom practice. 

State Recreation Organization and Ad- 

ministration. Harold D. Meyer and 

Charles K. Brightbill. New York: 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 

1950 282pp. $3.50. 

e emphasis of this book is on total 
communitywide recreation and the responsi- 
bility and place of state government resources 
in relation to it. In addition to providing the 
background data on why the state has a 
growing obligation in this field, the authors 
set forth issues and problems and establish 
sound paths of procedure, based on relatively 
new, but tested experiences. The book is 
designed primarily for students as a class- 
room text. In addition it will serve planners 
and legislators of state governments and rec- 
reation personnel as well as laymen who are 
concerned with the promotion and develop- 
ment of recreation generally. 

The Skier's Song Book. David Kemp. 

Palo Alto, California: Pacific Books, 


Box 558. 1950. Sopp. $2.50. 

Compilation of Laws Relating to Recrea- 

tion. Publication of the State of Cali- 

fornia Recreation Commission. June, 

1950 revised. 197pp. $1.08. 

This book has been found helpful by 
boards and executives of public and private 
recreation agencies and by attorneys of cities 
and counties, and it is at their request that 
the Recreation Commission has prepared this 
revised edition. Legislative enactments of the 
1949 and 1950 sessions have been added, 
together with other abridgments not in- 
cluded in the earlier publication. 


laws and Regulations Relating to Or- 
ganized Camping. Publication of the 
State of California Recreation Commis- 
sion. January 1951. 187pp. $1.03. 
This compilation, one of the first of its 
type in the nation, contains excerpts from 16 
state and federal codes; pertinent regulations 
of the state departments of public health, 
social welfare, and education; court decisions 
and administrative rulings; and the camping 
ordinance of Los Angeles County. Camping 
standards as developed by camping associa- 
tions of California have also been included. 
Subjectmatter in the publication has been 
arranged by camping functions. It defines 
organized camping and camping programs. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOK LISTING 
An Eclectic Philosophy of Energy Emer- 
gence. George M. Gloss. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 2121 Virginia Ave., N.W. 
1950. 21 mimeographed pages. $2.00. 


The Chicago Park District 
Square Dance Manual 


Has been completely revised 
and is now ready for 
distribution. 


Its 288 pages contain many 
new additions and revisions in 
square and folk dancing. 


New pictures and diagrams 
make it the most complete man- 
ual for instructors, callers and 
dancers that has ever been pub- 


lished. 


Order directly from the pub- 
lishers $2.95 each plus 20¢ post- 
age and packing. 


. 
THE BEST FORD CO. 


5707 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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Research 
Abstracts 


October 1950 Research Quarterly 


—Hyman Krakower 


Hrvricus, Marte A., “Further Studies of Some 
Effects of Physical Fatigue on the Peripheral 
Ci leti of ” 

Experiments were devised to test the effect 
of prolonged vigorous fatiguing exercise upon 
the blood picture. The present report in- 
volves an extension of a previous study and 
includes data collected on 87 athletes. Blood 
smears were made immediately before and 
after fatiguing exercise and in some, at several 
succeeding intervals thruout the recovery 
period, following the exercise. Microscopic 
observations were made, as well as the check- 
ing of the physical conditions of the par- 
ticipants. It was concluded that physical 
exercise to the point of fatigue produces a 
significant effect on peripheral circulation. 
The polymorphonuclear leucocytes seem to 
appear in relatively fewer numbers, im- 
mediately after fatiguing exercise. It was also 
found, that following fatiguing exercise, there 
was a slightly greater degree of nuclear lobu- 
lation of polymorphs and a marked early 
lymphacytosis. The latter was found in the 
sports characterized by long-sustained activity 
and continued competitive individual physical 
and mental performance, as in basketball and 
football. 


Harmon, Joun M. and Artuur G. MILter, 
“Time Patterns in Motor Learning." 

The major objective of this study was to 
find a basis for improvement in methods of 
teaching, with an investigation of time psy- 
chology, with a study of the length of time 
intervals between practice periods. This re- 
search is upon the level of basic or beginning 


skills, in which problems of reliability of | 
performance may be solved or better under- | 


stood. 

Billiards was used as the motor skill to be 
learned by college women who had had no 
previous experience. The subjects were di- 
vided into four groups, each of which had 
different time intervals between practice 
periods. The findings indicated that there 
were no statistically significant differences be- 
tween the patterns thru the sixth practice 
period, but did occur thereafter. Further, 
there were no significant differences in the 
final results in favor of any one time pattern 
over the other three. A good base should 
be established in learning a new skill with 
relative massing at the beginning of the learn- 
ing process with greater spacing after the 
foundation has been laid. 


Cuut, Epwarp, “The Effect of Systematic 
Weight Training on Athletic Power.” 

This study was undertaken to ascertain 
some of the pertinent facts concerning the 
effects of systematic weight training on ath- 
letic power. Weight training is herein re- 
ferred to as a program of exercises to increase 
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the resistance of various bodily movements, 
as contrasted with the competitive type or 
weight lifting. 

The subjects consisted of two groups, one 
group performed the weight training exer- 
cises, and the other group participated in the 
required physical education program. The 
resulting data imdicatesk that the weight 
training group seemed to increase the amount 
of potential power whereas the other group 
did not show such consistent inereases. 


Suaw, Joun H. and Georce H. Krasiin, 
“Extra Pay for Extra Services.” 

This is a study of the present policy and 
practice regarding compensation for extra 
services in the high schools of New York 
State. By means of the questionnaire method, 
replies were received from 84% of the city 
superintendents, 76% of the village superin- 
tendents, and from 81% of the central 
schools. Among the conclusions, it was 
found that practically all schools have some 
type of extra pay for extra service policy but 
both policy and/or practice is confused or 
chaotic in many instances and even contra- 
dictory in a few. 
SLATER-HAMMEL, ARTHUR T., 
Effects of Muscle Activity.” 

Twenty male students were the subject in 
a study to test the bilateral effects of syste- 
matic exercise. Ten of them received three 
weeks of exercise in flexion and extension of 
+hre ight arm, with the other 10 control sub- 
jects receiving no special exercise. At the 
end of the exercise period, the experimental 
group showed a significant gain over the con- 


“Bilateral 


trol group in flexion and extension of the 
left arm. Two weeks later the experimental 
group lost their superiority. It is suggested 
that exercise of one arm produces a positive 
and significant improvement in the muscular 
performance of the other arm. 


Karpovicn, Peter V., “A Frictional, Bicycle 
Ergometer.” 

This report is a description of the “proper” 
construction of the frictional bicycle er- 
gometer. 

KrercuMar, Roserr T., “A Questionnaire 
Study C ing the Develop t of Coedu- 
cation in College Physical Education.” 

A total of 108 questionnaires were com- 
pleted by selected men and women physical 
educators from different sections of the 
country. The replies indicate that it is de- 
sirable to provide for coeducation in both the 
voluntary and prescribed phases of the pro- 
gram. The most significant factors fostering 
this development are: the increased emphasis 
in education upon preparation for worthy use 
of leisure-time; the increased emphasis upon 
recreational activities; the natural interest of 
college men and women in associating with 
one another in social activities; and the in- 
creased emphasis in physical education upon 
social development. 

The most significant factors hindering such 
development are: limitations of facilities; in- 
difference of male physical educators; tra- 
dition of separation; differences in ability, 
strength and endurance; and the lack of 
preparation of staff. 


(Continued in April Journal) 
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Methods and Materials in 
Elementary Physical Education 


By JONES, MORGAN, and STEVENS, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Written by those who devised and have used successfully the 
well-known Cleveland Course of Study. Based on abilities, in- 
terests, and needs of children, this book gives a detailed, efficient 
program for comprehensive physical education at the ele- 


mentary level. $3.00. 


Developmental Physical Education 


By NICOLL and LONG, Public Schools, El Paso, Texas 


A complete physical education program for secondary schools— 
one book giving a graduated four-year course that provides for 
developing physical fitness, teaching athletic skills, developing 
sportsmanship and emotional outlets. $2.68. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball ond Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal ond Industrial Recreo- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mork of quality and unvarying 


| CROFTS PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 2nd Edition 


By E. F. Voltmer and A. A. Esslinger 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 2nd Edition 
By C. H. McCloy 
ANALYSIS OF HUMAN MOTION: 
A Textbook in Kinesiology 
By M. Gladys Scott 
KINESIOLOGY HANDBOOK: 
A Study Guide and Laboratory Manual 
By M. Gladys Scott 
SCHOOL HEALTH PROBLEMS, 3rd Edition 
By L. B. Chenoweth and T. K. Selkirk 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PERSONAL HYGIENE 
By Laurence B. Chenoweth 
COMMUNITY HEALTH, 3rd Edition 
By L. B. Chenoweth and W. R. Morrison 
For further information address 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


TEXTS 


Just Revised! 
BASEBALL: 


Individual Play and Team Strategy 
3rd Edition 
by JOHN W. (“JACK”) COOMBS 
This famous handbook for the coach, player, and stu- 


dent of baseball has just been revised to conform with 
the newly established playing and scoring rules. The 3rd 


_ edition continues to cover every conceivable phase of in- 
_ dividual and team play, as well as business management 
| and team organization. New with the revision are these 
| features: 


| @ Valuable information on how to lay out a baseball 


@ Discussion of plays in line with rules newly laid down 
by the Professional Playing Rules Committee. 


®@ Section on official scoring revised to conform with new 
rules set up by the Scoring Rules Committee. 


diamond. 


@ The “Treatment of Injuries” section brought up to 
date. 


350 pages illustrated = 


Published Last August! 


THE ART OF 
OFFICIATING SPORTS 


By John W. Bunn, Springfield College; and others 


Here is a new book that fills a real need as a guide for 
sports officials and administrators of sports programs and 
as a text for courses in sports officiating. First, the book 
builds a sound philosophy to serve as a general founda- 


| tion for officiating any sport. It then applies basic prin- 


ciples to the actual officiating of a variety of specific 
sports. 


388 pages illustrated 


544” x 8,” 
Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Tue long awaited first Yearbook of the 
AAHPER will be off the presses by the 
time this Journat reaches you. For 
nearly a year, 40 authors have been at 
work making this book an outstanding 
contribution to literature in the fields. 

The title, Developing Democratic Hu- 
man Relations thru Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
serves as an inclusive prelook into the 
over 550 pages of valuable material from 
some of the leaders in the fields of 
health, education and recreation. 

This Yearbook will sell for $4.25 and 
is available thru the AAHPER, 1201 
16th Street, Washington 6, D.C. Ten 
percent discount on 2 to g orders, 25% 
discount on 10 to gg orders and 3314% 
discount on 100 or more. 


SPRING, SUMMER or FALL 


AERIAL TENNIS DART 
. . . the GAME FOR ALL 
A low cost sport, for 2 or 20 players 
... for OUTDOOR PLAYGROUNDS 
for INDOOR GYMNASIUMS 
... for MASS PADDLE BADMINTON 
Order today from Lowe & Campbell, or 
other leading sporting goods dealers, or 
write direct for information and prices. 
SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 
4834 Belinder Rd., Kansas City 3, Kans. 


To be published in March! 


Secretary, Association of American 


Hygiene and Pr ive Medici 


& Adrian G. Gould, M. 


Your 
Health 


By Dean Franklin Smiley, M. D. 


Medical Col- 


leges; for 22 years, Head of the Department of 


and Director 


of Student Health Service, Cornell University. 


D. 


Formerly, Assistant Professor of Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine, Cornell University; later, 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine and 
Attending Physician, Cornell University. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


® Presents the facts a college-trained person should 
know about his health. 


® Provides important facts about family and com- 
munity health. 


@ Fills the text need for courses in college hygiene, 
health education, and personal health. 


® Develops a curiosity about health problems in 
the student and a sense of responsibility for solv- 


ing these problems. 


© Helps to establish good health habits in the 
individual. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Elementary Physical Education Conference 


0A National Conference on 
Physical Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 10-17, 1951. 
The conference was sponsored by 
15 national organizations headed 
by the AAHPER and the US Office 
of Education. 

The 55 participants who came 
from 27 states and the District off 
Columbia were selected by a plan- 
ning committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring organ- 
izations. One-half of the partici- 
pants were specialists in physical 
education. The other half of the 


conference membership included 
classroom teachers, supervisors and 
consultants in elementary educa- 
tion, principals and superintend- 
ents of schools, a specialist for ex- 
ceptional children, a professor of 
education and psychology, a college 


president, a state director of ele- 
mentary education, a state director 
of curriculum, recreation leaders, 
representatives of child and youth 
serving agencies and of the spon- 
soring organizations, physicians, 
and parents. A number of con- 
sultants including pediatricians, di- 
rectors of physical medicine, spe- 
cialists in human growth and de- 
velopment, as well as representa- 
tives of health, physical education, 
and recreation gave valuable as- 
sistance in a variety of ways. 

The participants worked, in the 
main, in five groups centered upon: 
[1] The Child, [2] The Teacher- 
Leader, [3] Conient of the Phys- 
ical Activity Program, [4] The 
School and Community Working 


Together, and [5%] Evaluation. A 
printed report will be made avail- 
able thru the Athletic Institute. 
_ Among the highlights were: 

[1] Schools can help build a 
strong America by providing con- 
sistently good physical activity pro- 
grams for all children in elemen- 
tary schools. World conditions 
merely highlight the need to check 
every practice that influences the 
physical, mental, emotional, and 
spiritual growth of our children. 
Thoughtful adults will realize that 
our best efforts are always in order 
when the development of the com- 
ing generation is at stake. 

[2] Growth is a continuous proe- 
ess—an emerging—an unfolding. 
At no time does a child complete a 
particular stage of development 
and begin in the next. Neither is 
there a time when all children in a 
group are at exactly the same stage 
of growth. Altho all children 
travel a common path of growth 
and development, they progress at 
different speeds and widely vary- 
ing degrees of expertness. Those 
adults who guide children in their 
play—parents, teachers, recreation 
leaders, and others—must keep 
these points in mind as they use the 
great forces of play to help each 
boy and girl grow as a person and 
as a citizen. 

[3] The program of physical 
education must be consistently and 
progressively planned from the 
kindergarten thru the high school. 
The school and community pro- 
grams should supplement each 
other. 


*The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization, has given financial support to three 
other national conferences in physical education, health education, and recreation. 
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Always Put First Things First 


1. TRY TO GET SHIELDED 


If you have time, get down in a base- ~~ 


ment or subway. Should you unex- 
pectedly be caught out-of-doors, seek 
shelter alongside a building, or jump 
in any handy ditch or gutter. 


2. DROP FLAT ON GROUND OR 
FLOOR 


To keep from being tossed about and 
to lessen the chances of being struck 
by falling and flying objects, flatten 
out at the base of a wall, or at the bot- 
tom of a bank. 


3. BURY YOUR FACE IN YOUR 
ARMS 


When you drop flat, hide your eyes in 
the crook of your elbow. That will 
protect your face from flash burns, 
prevent temporary blindness and keep 
flying objects out of your eyes. 


Study this sheet and keep it with you until you've memorized it. 


Obtain Survival Under Atomic Attack, 10 cents, US Government Printing Office 


US Army 


Never Lose Your Head 


4. DON’T RUSH OUTSIDE RIGHT 
AFTER A BOMBING 


After an air burst, wait a few minutes 
then go help to fight fires. After 
other kinds of bursts wait at least 1 
hour to give lingering radiation some 
chance to die down. 


5. DON’T TAKE CHANCES WITH 
FOOD OR WATER IN OPEN 
CONTAINERS 

To prevent radioactive poisoning or 
disease, select your food and water 
with care. When there is reason to 
believe they may be contaminated, 
stick to canned and bottled things if 
possible. 


6. DON’T START RUMORS 
In the confusion that follows a bomb- 
ing, a single rumor might touch off a 
panic that could cost your life. 
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COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Announcing .. . 


By HARRY A. SCOTT, Teachers College, Columbia University NEW HARPER 

| In this text a well-known authority provides a comprehensive treatment of the BOOKS TO BE 
i whole problem of competitive sports. He outli thods of org g, con- 

| 

{ trolling, teaching, and administering petitive sports, in the interests of all PUBLISHED 


students and as a valuable instrument for the education of young people in a THIS SPRING 
democratic society. Among the more unusual topics covered are principles and 
practices of public relations, legal liabilities of physical education teachers, guides 


for buying sports insurance, and suggestions for functional planning of facilities 


for competitive sports. Study questions are provided, as - as bibliographies. 


604 pages $5.00 
Ready in April 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


IN HARPER'S NEW A Textbook of Principles for Professional Students 


SERIES IN SCHOOL 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION .... 
Under the editorship 

of Delbert Oberteuffer 
Ohio State University 


By DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


One of the foremost authorities on physical education in the United States, editor 
of Harper’s new series in this field, here provides an important new basic text 
for physical education majors. The emphasis is primarily upon the underlying 
principles that should be used to guide and administer physical education pro- 


grams, in such a way that they are wholly useful as instruments for growth and 


development within a defined society. The historical background of modern physi- 
cal education is traced. Full consideration if given to the physical education cur- 


riculum and its democratic administration. This is certain to be regarded as a it 


major contribution in its field. Just Published. ‘ 


Ready in April 375 pages $3.50 


GROUP PROCESS 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By THE STAFF OF THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


University of California, Los Angeles PUBLISHERS 
Edited by HILDA CLUTE KOZMAN 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
This book extends the widely discussed principles of group dynamics to the field 


of physical education, and hence is an important and significant volume—one which 49 East 33d Street 
every progressive physical education teacher will want to own. Based upon the 
principle that the student is central in any program, and that his only way of New York 16, N. Y. 
learning to work productively with others is through group process, the work 
explains in detail techniques and skills for group action, based upon the extensive 


experience of the California department in this field. Carefully selected chapter 


bibliographies are included, and there is an annotated list of films. 


405 pages - $4.50 
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AAHPER NEWS DIGEST 


* Late Professional Information 


SCHOOL OFFICERS PASS RESOLUTIONS 

Tue National Council of Chief State 
School Officers -passed the following resolu- 
tions at its annual meeting in Washington, 
D. 

Coordination of Health Education and 
Other Health Services. The council pledges 
full cooperation with all public and private 
agencies appropriately concerned with pro- 
grams of health education or health services 
in the schools. Complete cooperation can 
be most effectively accomplished by mainte- 
nance of physical and administrative inde- 
pendence of education agencies at local, state, 
and federal levels. It will be endangered by 
structural fusion of health education and wel- 
fare agencies at local, state, or federal levels. 

Federal Relationships to Education with 
Reference to the School Lunch. Administra- 
tion of school lunch programs shall be left 
more completely to the states. We believe 
too much time is spent in unnecessary federal 
reports. A singie audit during the year at 
the state level with appropriate follow-up in 
cooperation with state authorities should be 
sufficient. 


CONFERENCE ON CHRONIC DISEASE 


A Nationa conference has been called to 
explore ways of preventing chronic disease. 
The staff director of the Commission on 
Chronic Illness, Morton L. Levin, M.D., an- 
nounced that the conference will be held in 
Chicago, March 12-14, 1951. 

Discussion at this working conference will 
be based on authoritative summaries of pres- 
entday scientific knowledge regarding the pre- 
vention and early detection of major chronic 
diseases including cancer, heart disease, 
arthritis, neuromuscular disorders, _polio- 
myelitis, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy and 
epilepsy, diabetes, blindness, deafness, tubercu- 
losis and syphilis. Conference delegates will 
include representatives of national voluntary 
and official agencies, professional organizations 
and individuals working in the fields of 
medicine, hospitals, health, welfare, nursing 
and dentistry, journalism, education, social 
work, and research. 


BLOOD RESEARCH 


Because of the grave international situa- 
tion, a greatly intensified medical research 
program to develop more effective means for 
collecting, preserving and using blood and its 
fractions and more knowledge of the medical 
value of the various components of blood 
has been launched by the federal government 
and a number of medical schools and other 
non-federal institutions. 

The various organizations concerned include 
the American National Red Cross, the Na- 
tional Research Council, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Defense, the 


National Bureau of Standards and various 
independent blood bank state agencies. The 
treatment of extensive third degree burns 
which can occur in very large numbers in 
event of atomic warfare will be investigated 
with the aid of a public health service grant. 


LOCAL HEALTH UNITS 


As a result of activities in the National 
Advisory Committee on Local Health Units, 
all but five or six states now have state laws 
permitting the creation of good local health 
units, of fusing city and county health de- 
partments, and creating multiple county units. 
There are now 12,012 full-time local health 
units covering 14,090 counties and 70% of 
our population. Three years ago this figure 
expressed total local health units covered, now 
it means total adequate health coverage. 


NEA REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Own Aprit 5, 6 and 7, 1951, the National 
Education Association, in cooperation with 
the AAHPER and other departments will 
sponsor a regional conference on instructional 
problems at Toledo. In general, the con- 
ference will be limited to professional person- 
nel in Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. The 
basic purpose of the meeting is to bring 
together teachers of various levels and sub- 
jects, to deal with the interrelationships of 
various levels, and fields of instruction, and 
to help the participants narrow the gap _be- 
tween research findings and school practices. 
To meet this purpose, the conference will in- 
volve representatives of all educational levels 
from kindergarten to college, working  to- 
gether on common instructional problems. 


LESS SCHOOL TIME FOR HEALTH 


Satty A. Macurrg, president, New York 
City Association for Teachers of Health and 
Physical Education, reports that the time 
allotted for health guidance in New York City 
schools has been reduced by 30-35%. Miss 
Maguire adds many defects that are remedial 
during high-school careers, no doubt would 
have been discovered and corrected if suffi- 
cient time and personnel had been made avail- 
able by school authorities. 


NEW OFFICERS ASHA 


New officers of the American School 
Health Association are: President, Gertrude E. 
Cromwell, R.N., director of school nursing, 
Public Schools, Denver, Colo.; and, Paul B. 
Kinney, M.D., director, Health Services, Pub- 
lic Schools, Pasadena, California. Present 
circulation of the Journal of School Health 
is 3400. 


RECREATION JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Tue American Red Cross needs experienced 
women recreation workers for positions in 
military hospitals in the United States and 
overseas. Write to the Personnel Director, 


American Red Cross, at the nearest area 
office: 615 North St. Asaph St., Alexandria, 
Va.; 1209 Washington St., St. Louis 3, Mo.; 
230 Spring St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga; 1550 
Sutter St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON 
HOSPITAL RECREATION 


Tue West Virginia University will hold a 
one-week institute on hospital recreation at 
Jackson Mills, W. Va., May 21-25, 1951. 
Registration fee and tuition $8.00; board and 
room approximately $3.25 per day. Write 
John Scherlacher, director of recreation cur- 
riculum, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., for further information. 


NEW GROUP FOUNDED 
IN DANCE FIELD 


Tue Dance Research Foundation has re- 
cently been established to serve as a liaison 
between professional dancers and teachers and 
those engaged in dance research. The main 
area of concentration of this group will be in 
the folk or ethnic fields altho other aspects 
of dance research will be considered. For 
further information, the foundation’s address 
is One St. Paul’s Court, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION 
BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


A new bulletin, Citizens and Their 
Schools, published by the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools was in- 
augurated in November. The commission’s 
address is 2 W. 45th St., New York 19. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A NATIONAL seminar in Public Relations 
for Physical Education will be held at FSU, 
Tallahassee, Fla., from July 30th to Aug. 17. 
Three semester hours of graduate credit will 
be given for successful completion of the 
seminar. Enrolment will be limited to 150 
students. Address all inquiries to Howard G. 
Danford, Department of Physical Education, 
FSU, Tallahassee. - 


STUDYTOUR IN FAMILY RELATIONS 


Tue Second Annual Marriage and Family 
Life Studytour is being held this year under 
the auspices of Open Road, Inc., 50 W. 45 
St., New York. For further information, 
write directly to the above address. 


GUIDANCE CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


Two new catalogs of testing, guidance, 
and reading improvement materials are avail- 
able free from Science Research Associates, 
226 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. One is 
for elementary teachers, counsellors, and ad- 
ministrators; the other for high-school and 
college personnel. 


CHILD PLACEMENT FOR 
SCHOOL AND CAMP 


Erny PoLuincer, director, Child Place- 
ment for School and Camp, visited the 
AAHPER office to discuss the services her 
organization has rendered to thousands of 
parents. This camp placement service for 
scores of camps in the Atlantic seaboard has 
been in operation for 12 years. 
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Tennis Ball withthe r olutionary X-76 
thers! rigorously tested on al  surtaces,— 
with traditional wool nap... lasts’ 
‘tins up to 15% longer th n any other bal 


YOUTH 


"EDUCATION 


DUCATION is being increasingly 
charged with the responsibility of 
developing to the maximum all apti- 
tudes that make up a wellrounded, 
happy, and capable individual. 

To help meet this responsibility, ac- 
tivities carried on by the Youth Serv- 
ices Division of the Los Angeles City 
Schools serve as a laboratory for those 
things learned in the classroom, and 
as a bridge between recreation and edu- 
cation. Special emphasis is given to 
the training of young people in en- 
joyable and healthful recreational ac- 
tivities. The program is directed at 
the great mass of young people. The 


natural-born leaders, those so fortunate - 


as to be born with exceptional health 
and appearance and talents, do not 
need the direction and attention as do 
those not so fortunate. 

Attention is hence focused on those 
who do not “make the team” or do 
not “get the lead” in the school play, 
or who are not studentbody officers. 
Thru organizing activities that include 
the actual participation of all of the 
young people in the program, the par- 
ticipation recognition, personality, and 
individual development, that is so nec- 
essary in the development of every nor- 
mal person, is nurtured. 


Expanded Recreational 
Activity Program 

A program of mass and intramural 
physical recreational activities for boys 
has been established. This program is 
supplemental to the regular competi- 
tive athletic program. For girls, the 
tules and regulations that limited the 
number of girls who might participate 
has been revised so all girls may par- 
ticipate. This has resulted in a large 
intramural program supplemented by 
play days. 

In each school, many interest clubs 
have been formed such as photogra- 
phy and hiking. The fields of dra- 
matics and music have been extended 
so students may enter such activities 
on a recreational basis. Activity pro- 


grams on an exchange basis between 
schools have become quite popular. 

Youth clubs within the schools are 
helping in the general youth program 
for the community with special em- 
phasis on help at Halloween, and 
Christmas time. This work includes 
many types of activities in many loca- 
tions. 

Social Activity and 
Instructive Program 

Coed fun nights have been inaugu- 
rated. These are designed especially 
for the non-dancers. The program 
ordinarily takes place in the gymna- 
sium and consists of many types of ac- 
tivities such as. volleyball, ping pong, 
checkers, relays, talent shows. Spe- 
cial events such as a skating or swim- 
aning- party are often added. 

Youth dances have been greatly in- 
creased with specially instructed radio 
and motion picture orchestras provid- 
ing the music and operating on a cir- 
cuit. 

In some locations student activity 
halls have been built. Social activities 
of the school are centered in these 
buildings with a full-time non-certifi- 
cated person in charge. Many of the 
activities are started as theory in the 
classroom and are put into practice in 
the activity hall. 

High-school pools are now utilized 
on Saturday mornings thruout the 
year and during the vacation time in 
the teaching of swimming. Other 
youth serving groups such as Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Woodcraft Rangers, etc., 
are given assistance in having their 
groups become proficient in the water 
enabling them to pass certain Red 
Cross tests. 

The public schools are operating on 
a six- and seven-day week schedule to 
help provide facilities for public, semi- 
public, and private groups to carry on 
their work. In many cases, help is 
given to groups in working their activi- 
ties into an on-going schedule or in 
helping to direct major events. 


MR. HOUSTON is Director of the Physical and Health Educaticn and Youth Services 
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Branch of Los Angeles City Board of Education, Los Angeles, California. 


LAWRENCE E. HOUSTON 


Administration 


Areawide cooperative program plan- 
ning for services to youth includes 
both public and private agencies. A 
joint organization has been created 
composed of representatives of the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education, City 
of Los Angeles, Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors, and Youth Di- 
vision of the Community Chest. This 
organization receives its financial sup- 
port from each of the above groups and 
in turn surveys are made on which to 
base recommendations for program ad- 
justments, area service, and building. 


RHYTHM AND THE NOYES TECHNIQUE 
by Valeria Ladd 


A BOOK for the DANCER Clear text 


and 280 diagrams. $6.50 incl. postage. 
Press of William J. Clark 
655 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Enjoy a 
Summer 
in 
COLORADO 
SPRINGS j 
and 
Scholastic Advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
June 25 to August 18, 1951 


HANYA HOLM 
School of the Dance 


Eight Week MUSIC FESTIVAL 
SCHOENBERG 


Resident String Quartet 


For further information address 
Directory of Summer Session 
Colorado College, Dept. E. 

Colorade Springs, Colorado 
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OUR HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETE 


Tur high-school athlete entering a 
college athletic program is often heard 
talking about the way his high school 
appreciated its athletes—inferring that 
such is not the case at old State U. 
Most of these boys coming from small 
high schools dislike giving up their 
prestige to become just another good 
athlete among many. This mistaken 
idea has ruined many young men who 
are not prepared to face a different 
system than the one they were taught 
in high school. 

If a secondary-school coach, school, 
and community are not careful, they 
can easily cause a youth to feel that 
the world “owes him a living.” This 
antagonism to imposed control can 
and does lead to trouble. Daily, we 
read where a former all-state or ali- 
conference scholastic player was 
dropped from a college team because 
he failed to adjust to the standards 
approved by the coach. Many a rec- 
reation leader will agree that one of 
his biggest problems on the _play- 
ground is the ex-high-school star who 
still wants to run everything. 

It is the duty of the secondary- 
school coach to check that egotistical 


personality so often evidenced in a 
cocksure attitude, challenging the 
coach and other members of the fac- 
ulty in definite disrespect for author- 
ity. Educationally, these students fall 
short many times by neglecting their 
studies. The student during this 
adolescence must learn to weigh the 
value of his experience and make de- 
cisions wisely. He is at the formula- 
tive age. 

The need for interscholastic ath- 
letics in the secondary school is gen- 
erally accepted. Individuals have defi- 
nitely benefited from participation in 
interschool athletics. Yet, too often, 
the coach is not doing the job of 
orientation, development and _prep- 
aration of the youths under his imme- 
diate command that should and can 
be done. 

A desire for change is based on 
criticism of the past. Another direc- 
tion can be taken if our democratic 
society wished it. It is up to the edu- 
cators—especially the physical educa- 
tors, to recognize what is happening 
to so many of our highly trained high- 
school performers spoiled and favored 
while on their athletic team. 


The high-school coach has these 
boys first. It is up to him to start 
them off on the right track. Individ- 
ual athletes of superior ability should 
not be exploited in any way. The 
athlete should be reminded daily that 
the fundamental purpose of high 
school is to prepare him more fully 
for society—a society in which every- 
one takes his chances with the rest. 
When a coach notices undesirable 
traits developing, he should attempt 
to correct them in a way the player 
will understand. 

Today’s scholastic athletes are to- 
morrow’s fathers. Let them prepare 
for it. The athletic coaches and edu- 
cators must lend the proper influence 
at the right time, but it must be with 
the support of the principal, super- 
intendent, and the schoolboard. If 
the coaches could feel assured of this 
support, the high-school athlete would 
improve and the educational realiza- 
tion of this activity would serve its 
purpose. Is this a little too much to 
expect? 

THOMAS A. HART—assIsTANT PRO- 
FESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN, 
Howarp University, Wasnincton, 


GIRLS’ 


GYM 


Another 
NISSEN 


First in 


SUITS 
by 
National 


STYLE 235 
“BLOOMER GIRL” 


Schools the country over 
have chosen this suit as 
their regular gym uni- 
form. Excellent design, 
high quality materials, 
and fine workmanship 
will win your approval. 
A sample suit will be 
sent upon request. 


Catalog No. 44 will 
show you the very latest 
in gym wear, modern 
dance costumes, and 
cheer leader uniforms. 
Send for it today and 


TRAMPOLINING 


FOLDS—STORES EASILY 


ISSEN created America’s First Stand- 

ard Trampoline 10 years ago. Nissen 
has pioneered Trampoline structure and 
design ever since. Now, Nissen presents 
an even better Trampoline — Model 
549-T, the latest of them all. 


secure the best. 
National 
“SPORTS NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 
Trampoline Exclusively—Exclusively Trampoline* 


200 A Ave., N.W. Cedar Rapids, lowa ' 


* Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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Tue following are the student 
major clubs with constitutions and 
charters now on file in the national 
office. They are arranged by dis- 
tricts and number 81. We'd like 19 
more by the end of the publication 
vear. 

Patricia Shaar, FSU reports that 
their club elected four delegates to 
the Southern District Convention, 
with expenses paid by the University 
Recreation Association. 

In a forthcoming JourNaL a stu- 
dent major club will be highlighted 
by a pictorial feature of its activities. 
We hope this will stimulate schools 
that have no club to organize one. 
To clubs already chartered, why not 
send us some pictures of your activi- 
ties —MEW. 


CENTRAL 

Colorado A & M College 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kans. 

St. Cloud State Teachers 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minn. 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapohs, Minn. 

Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Culver-Stockton College 
Canton, Mo. 

Northwest Missouri State College 
Maryville, Mo. 

Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Southwest Missouri State College 
Springfield, Mo. 

Tarkio College 
Tarkio, Mo. 

University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


EASTERN 

Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Md. 

University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 

Springfield College 
Springfield, Mass. 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 

New Jersey College for Women 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


G yaeaking 
of Students 


Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Men 
Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Women 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MIDWEST 
Augustana College 
Rock Island, Ml. 


Carthage College 


Carthage, Ill. 
DePaul University 
Chicago, 
MacMurray College 
Jacksonville, Il. 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Til. 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 
Hanover College 
Hanover, Ind. 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bethany College 
Bethany, W. Va 
West Virginia State College 
Institute, W. Va. 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


NORTHWEST 

Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oreg—Men 

Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oreg—W omen 


SOUTHERN 

Alabama College 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Ala. 

Birmingham Southern College 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Howard College 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Troy State Teacher’s College 
Troy, Ala. 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


John B. Stetson University 
Deland, Fla. 

University of Tampa 
Tampa, Fla. 

Brenau College 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

University of Georgia 
Athens, Ga—Men 

University of Georgia 
Athens, Ga—Women 

Kentucky State College 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Morehead State Teachers College—Men 
Morehead, Ky. 

Morehead State Teachers College—Women 
Morehead, Ky. 

Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Centenary College of Louisiana 
Shreveport, La 

Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, La. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, La. 

Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

University of Mississippi 
University, Miss. 

University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Wake Forest College 
Wake Forest, N. C. 

Western Carolina Teachers College 
Cullowhee, N. C. 

University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 

Coker College 
Yartsville. 

Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Carson-Newman College 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Fisk University 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Milligan 
Milligan College, Tenn. 

North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 

Prairie View A & M College 
Prairie View, Texas 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 

University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wiley College 
Marshall, Texas 

Virginia State College 
Petezsburg, Va. 

SOUTHWEST 

Arizona State College 
Tempe, Ariz. 

California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Humboldt State College 
Arcata, Calif. 

University of Nevada 
Reno, Nev. 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION PLANS 
PROGRAM 

Tue Marion County Women’s Physizai 
Education Association, Indianapolis, (Ind. ) 
is sponsoring a physical education demonstra- 
tion May 18, with all schools of the county 
invited to participate. Various activities in- 
cluding stunts and dancing will be demon- 
strated. The 1600 available tickets will be 
prorated according to school enrolment. 


INDIANA MEN HONORED 


For distinguished service in promoting rec- 
reational facilities, three Indiana men were 
presented awards at the fifth annual Gov- 
emor’s Conference on Recreation, Jan. 23, 
in Indianapolis. They are: Frederick B. 
Shoaff, president of the Fort Wayne Board 
of Park Commissioners since 1935; Ralph 
McReynolds, chairman of the Evansville 
Recreation Commission; and W. C. Mills, 
who retired Jan. 1 as Wabash director of 
community service after serving since 1921. 
The conference was conducted by the ad- 
visory committee on recreation of the Indiana 
Economic Council to encourage leisure-time 
activities for persons of all ages in all state 
communities and rural areas. It concluded 
with a banquet addressed by Governor Henry 
F. Schricker and Mark A. McCloskey, direc- 
tor of community education of the New 
York City Board of Education. 


ELECTED TO ACADEMY 


Kart W. Booxwatre#r, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been elected to the Academy of 
Physical Education, an organization limited to 
100 members of the profession. 


MEETINGS HELD 


Tue Great Lakes Park Training Institute 
was held Feb. 19-23 at Pokagon State Park, 
Angola, Ind. 

The District Conference of the National 
Recreation Association will be held April 
11-13 at Toledo. 


MIDWEST ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 
MEETS IN INDIANA 

Tue Educational Transition Committee of 
the Midwest Association of College Teachers 
of Physical Education far Women met at 
Indiana Bloomington, Jan. 19-21. 
Members of the committee are: Sally 
Houston, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; 
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Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind.; Mariam Gray, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal; Helen Barr, 
Dennison University, Granville, Ohio, chair- 
man; and Edna J. Munro, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, hostess to the group. 

Consultants include Helen Hazelton of 
Purdue University, Lafayette; with Kate 
Mueller acting as a consultant for the four- 
year study on the transition in education of 
women and higher education affecting physi 
cal education progranis on the college level. 


“SPOTLIGHT THE CHILDREN IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION” 


A new publication entitled Spotlight the 
Children in Physical Education has been pre- 
pared by committees of teachers, principals, 
and educational consultants in Detroit. The 
bulletin is unique in that it makes suggestions 
for activities that may be played from early 
childhood thru the adolescent years. All of 
the activities are selected because they seem 
to be appropriate for the developmental needs 
of children at the various maturation levels. 

Under such captions as “What He Is Like,” 
“What He Needs,” and “What To Do,” 
the leader of children will find it readable 
and practical in giving purpose to the 
planning of her program. Altho the bulletin 
is subdivided into groupings of children— 
Early Childhood, Later Childhood, Pre- 
adolescence, and Adolesence—it must be 
emphasized that within these groupings, each 
child will grow at different rates and have a 
wide range of differences in skill and interest. 


SUPERVISORS ORGANIZED IN 
ILLINOIS 


Tue supervisors of health and physical edu- 
cation in Illinois were organized at the fall 
section meetings of the I.A.H.P.E.R. Wilda 
Logan, Elgin, and Woody Fulkerson, Free- 
port, were elected chairmen of the Northern 
section; Marjorie Wilson, Pekin, and Warren 
LaBounty, Central section, and Levi Craig 
and Mary Starkey of East St. Louis, the 
Southern section. At the spring meeting, in 
Chicago, teachers from that area will elect 
chairmen. 


PLANS FOR 
LA.H.P.E. 


Tue Executive Committee of the 
1.A.H.P.E.R. is recommending a change in 
the structure of the state organization to con- 
form with the pattern of the AAHPER. The 
Executive Committee met in Chicago on 
Jan. 13. President of the Association, Clif- 
ford E. Horton of I.S.N.U. invited repre- 
sentatives from numerous allied organiza- 
tions and groups to attend the meeting. As 
a result, many viewpoints were presented and 
taken into consideration in making plans for 
the future. 


DISTRICT, STATE, SECTION EDITORS 


Central—Edwin R. Elbel 
lorado—Aria Rosner 
lowa—William P. 


Williom Gerber 
o—Hollie Lep' 
North Dako Rhonemus 
Dakota—Gladys Leonard 
yom: 


N. Richards, Sr. 
Connecticut—Max Andrews 
Delaware—Vincent E. Reilly 
District of Columbia—John J. Malone 

in ald W. Beals 
Maryland—éthe! E. Sammis 
Massachusetts— Mary J. Moriarty 
New Hampshire—tEvelyn 
New Jersey—Russell W. Neide 
New York—John H. 
Pennsyivania—Elmer 8. Cottrell 
Rhode Island—John H. Osterberg 
Vermont—Peggy Jones 

Midwest—Clarence Biedenweg 
iinois—Maura Conlisk 


Ohio—Pau! Landis 
West Virginia—Patrick Tork 
Wisconsin—Ernest J. Gershon 
Northwest—Margaret Coffey 
tdaho—Margaret Coffey 
Montana—David Cole 
Oregon—Katherine Rahi 
Washington—Cliff Dale 
—Gleen Gallegan 
Kate Miller 
labama—Cordelia Lundquist 
Ludwig 
Florida—Janet Wells 
Georgia—Thomas E. 
Kentucky—C. W. Hockensmith 
Lovisiana—Jessie Keeps 
Mississippi—R. G. Lowery 
North Carolina—Taylor Dodson 
Oklahoma—Bertha Mae Treadaway 
South Carolino—£. T. Borders 
Tennessee—Carrie Herd 
Texas—Kitty Wingo 
Virginia—Harold Jack 
Southwest—Margaret Klann 
Arizono—Katherine Kraft 
California—Arvid Pauly 
Nevada—Ruth Russell 


Dance—Shir 
Ruth” Scheliberg 


1.A.H.P.E.R. MEETS IN APRIL 


Tue spring meeting of the Illinois As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation will be held at Lane Technical 
High School in Chicago on April 7, running 
thru the lunch hour and finishing early in the 
afternoon. Emphasis will be on teaching the 
progression of skills in various activities. 


“NEWS” GOES TO PRESS 


The Health and Physical Education News, 
a La Crosse State Teachers College Bulletin, 
(Wisc.) published by the Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Division, is again 
ready for the presses. The current issue of 
the News in addition to carrying many helpful 
aids to encourage the promotion of good 
physical education programs will have a num- 
ber of challenging ideas on the subject of 
football. 


TC SWIM IN PAN AMERICAN GAMES 


Mary Genwnricu, physical education 
major, La Crosse State Teachers College, 
(Wisc.) will appear at the Pan American 
Games in Buenos Aires this winter as a solo 
swimmer in a water ballet demonstration. 
Miss Gennrich was chosen by the AAU to 
encourage the inclusion of synchronized swim- 
ming as an event of the 1952 Olympics. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WISCONSIN STRESSES SPORTSMANSHIP 


Governor WALTER J. KOHLER, JR., pro- 
claimed a Good Sportsmanship Week on 
Jan. 3 with state emphasis on programs to 
foster good sportsmanship. The Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic Association under the 
direction of Paul Neverman and Cliff Fagan, 
has made good sportsmanship its principal 
aim for the year, sponsoring numerous clinics 
and discussion groups. 


COLLEGE SOCCER CLUBS 


PuystcaL education major students have 
played an important role in the formation of 
the new Ohio State Soccer Club on the 
campus. Bob Roshon was elected president, 
Tom Varrelman, secretary, and Charles Sears, 
Ed Cobb, and Tom Cowles are active mem- 
bers. The soccer teara is coached by Howard 
Curtis. 

This revival of interest in soccer at Ohio 
State, after a lapse of two decades, cor- 
responds with a similar interest on other 
campuses in Ohio colleges. Recently, soccer 
clubs or teams have been organized at 
Western Reserve, Case, Kent State, Kenyon, 
and most recently at Ohio University. Many 
students are finding out why soccer is tual 
in practically every country in the world. 


COMMUNITY-SCHOOL HEALTH 
INSTITUTE 

Tre Community-School Health Committee 
of Upper Arlington, (Ohio) sponsored a 
Health Institute on Jan. 5. The keynote ad- 
dress was delivered by Thomas E. Shaffer, 
srofessor, Department of Pediatrics, Ohio 
State University. Group discussions were 
conducted on Nutrition, Hearing, Vision, and 
Mental Hygiene. ‘The luncheon speaker was 
A. S. Daniels, professor of physical education, 
Ohio State University. 

During the afternoon session, D. Oberteuf- 
fer, professor of physical education, Ohio State 
University, and P. C. Bechtel, assistant super- 
visor of health and physical education, State 
Department of Education, addressed the insti- 
tute with summarization by Paul E. Landis, 
supervisor of health, physical education, recre- 
ation, and safety, State Department of Edu- 
cation 

The chairman of the program committee 
was Mary Adams, executive secretary of the 
Community-School Health Committee. Mrs. 
Florence L. Fogle, coordinator of school 
health, Ohio State University, was consultant 
to the program committee. Doyt Perry is 
Director of the Upper Arlington Program of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and chairman of the Community School 
Health Committee. 


CLEVELAND MOBILIZATION OF 
EDUCATION 


In light of the present emergency, the 
Cleveland Board of Education has taken 
steps to make the effort to better prepare 
senior high school boys for military service. 
Impetus for this was given by a resolution 
presented and passed by the Board on Dec. 
» 1950. 

“Whereas, world conditions in general and 
the present Korean situation in, particular 
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make it increasingly apparent that many of 
our boys may shortly be faced with extreme 
physical demands in the armed services of 
this country—demands, which many of them 
are neither physically conditioned nor pre- 
pared to meet; and 

“Whereas, a reemphasized and realistically 
toughened physical education program coupled 
with an accelerated program of thorough 
medical examination for all boys in senior 
high school should help them to prepare 
themselves to meet such demands if neces- 
sary; now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 
Board of Education of the Cleveland City 
School District that, beginning as soon as 
possible but at least with the next semester 
of this school year: 

{2 Our entire physical education program, 
and particularly the physical education pro- 
gram for boys in senior high school, be re- 
emphasized and toughened in the light of 
present conditions and probably future physi- 
upon these boys; and that 

} Our health program be accelerated to 
thd mal that at least all boys in senior high 
school receive thorough medical examinations, 
and reports on those examinations; and that 

[3] The accelerated portion of this medical 
examination program begin with boys in 12A, 
the graduating class, so that immediate bene- 
fits may be derived by them from it, and then 
work down thru the other classes; and further 
be it 

~Resolved, that the Superintendent and his 

staff are requested to submit to the Board, 
as soon as possible, any recommendations 
that may be necessary for the prompt imple- 
mentation of this program.” 


—) 
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SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


CALIFORNIA BAY SECTION 
CONFERENCE 


Tue Thirteenth Annual Bay Section Con- 
ference of the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
was held on Jan. 27, 1951, at Mount Diablo 
High School in Concord. ‘The conference 
theme was “Our Goal—A Healthy Person- 
ality.” 

The morning program included: Demon- 
strations of teaching progressive rhythmic 
activities for children of elementary school. 
Following a luncheon and tour of the school 
plant, there was a general assembly with 
William Harkness, president of the Bay Sec- 
tion, presiding. 

The afternoon program included: work- 
shop group meetings, in which all conferees 
were assigned to groups to work on common 
problems in their fields. Many resource 
persons attended each group. 


The General Assembly speaker was Inga 
C. McDaniel, director of guidance and school 
psychologist, San Bernardino County Schools, 
Calif. 


RECREATION DATA COMPILED 


Tue California State Recreation Commis- 
sion has announced the availability of copies 
of a report which includcs: 

[1] 1950 Public Recreation Agencies in 
California. 

{2] Comparative data on finances—per- 
sonnel facilities. 

[3] Directory of Recreation and Park Ex- 
ecutives and Commission Chairman. 

Copies may be obtained without cost by 
writing to Sterling S. Winans, director of 
recreation, California State Recreation Com- 
mission, gog¥2 Eighth Street, Sacramento. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION CREDENTIAL 
STUDY 

Upon recommendation of the Professional 
Advancement Committee and the committee 
representing the Teacher Education Institu- 
tions in California, Roy E. Simpson, state 
supt. of public instruction, has appointed a 
committee to study the needs for the re- 
vision of credential requirements in the field 
of physical education. 

The committee met first at Fresno State 
College, Oct. 28, 1950. Ruth Waterman, 
chairman of the department of physical 
education for women, Fresno State College, 
and William Ralph LaPorte, chairman of the 
department of physical education, University 
of Southern California, were selected as co- 
chairmen of the northern and southern sub- 
commnittees. 


APPOINTMENT TO STAFF 


Atice L. has been appointed to 
succeed Cecyl N. Havelin as Consultant in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Since 1946 Mrs. Spil- 
lane has been chief of the division of public 
health education in the Department of Pub- 
lic Health, San Francisco. In addition to 
her duties as health consultant Mrs. Spillane 
is now editor of the CAHPER News. 


RECREATION COMMISSION PERSONNEL 
CHANGES 


Burorp Busu, Stockton, Calif., has been 
appointed Asst. to the Director of the Recrea- 
tion Commission, State of California. He 
replaces Harry H. Stoops, now on temporary 
loan to the State Disaster Council as Area 
Planning Director for Civilian Defense in the 
San Francisco Bay Area communities. 

Cecil George, San Jose, has been ap- 

pointed to fill the vacancy left by Mr. Bush’s 


CALIFORNIA RECREATION CONFERENCE 


Tue State Recreation Commission, the 
California Recreation Society, and the Na- 
tional Recreation Association were joint 
sponsors for the California Recreation Con- 
ference held Feb. 13-16, in San Diego. Lynn 
Rodney, western representative of the na- 
tional association; Alec Smith, president of 
the California society; and Sterling S. 


Winans, director, State Recreation Commis- 
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sion; are the program chairmen for the con- 
ference. Speakers at the general sessions will 
include Frank L. Tallman, director, State of 
California Department of Mental Hygiene; 
Harry H. Stoops, president, American Recrea- 
tion Society; Charles Brightbill, executive di- 
rector, President’s Committee on Religion 
‘and Welfare in the Armed Forces; and H. 
Coons, vicepresident, American Potash and 
Chemical Company. 


KNOW YOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Northern California Youth Council, Room 
215, 507 Polk Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

CAHPER members should be acquainted 
with an active organization of youth clubs 
and centers. The Northern California Youth 
Council was formed in 1943, with a Young 
Adult Group started in 1949. It is com- 
posed of a group of 35 member clubs and 
the business is carried on by an executive 
committee of youth officers aided by a group 
of adult officers from the sponsoring agencies. 
The California Youth Authority cooperates 
with the group and is an ex-officio member. 

The organization “enables youth leaders 
and adult advisers to widen their experience 
and to help each other to improve the leader- 
ship and programs of their clubs and centers; 
and seeks to raise standards and improve the 
quality of youth programs thruout the state 
thru better understanding and increased co 
operation among its member groups.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Conference of the 
CAHPER, Southern Section, was held Jan. 
13, at Anaheim High School, Calif. High- 
lighting the morning General Session was 
the address of Ruth Abernathy, associate 
professor of physical education, U.C.L.A. 
Ralph Eckert, consultant in parent education 
for the State Department of Education, ad- 
dressed the Second General Session. Recrea- 
tion section meetings for the conference were 
cosponsored with the CAHPER by the Cali- 
fornia Recreation Society, with J. B. Haral- 
son, CAHPER vicepresident for recreation, 
leading one panel discussion, and Marion 
Sparrow, director, Los Angeles Recreation and 
Parks Department, acting as cochairman, 
with Willard Vandiver, Huntington Park 
director’ of recreation, of another panel. 


RENO HIGH SCHOOL G.A.A. 


A mosr successful G.A.A. program was 
carried on this year at Reno High School 
under the supervision of Mrs, Aldaz. Bowl- 
ing, basketball, swimming and_ volleyball 
were all offered with groups as large as 200 
participating. The program is conducted 
five days a week on an intramural, round- 
robin tournament basis, with two-thirds of 
the girls of the high school participating. 
Students at Reno High School will have a 
new high-school building to look forward to 
next year, and probably an even better 
G.A.A. program. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA HAPPENINGS 

FRESHMEN, sophomore, junior and senior 
women physical education majors and faculty 
at the University of Nevada played a Triplets 
round-robin volleyball tournament. Triplets 
is a new game on the campus founded by 
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Ruth Russell, head of the women’s division at 
the University of Nevada. The game is 
played on a badminton court using rules 
which are similar to regular volleyball. Miss 
Russell intends to have the game published 
in the very near future. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Tue Committee on Health Policies in 
New Mexico Schools is planning to hold 
a workshop of two wecks’ duration this 
summer on “Children in Need of Special 
Services.” About 60 people will be in- 
vited to take part—school teachers, health 
workers, and non-professional citizens in- 
terested in the improvement of their com- 
munities and New Mexico. 


EXPANDED SAFETY PROGRAM 


New Mexico Western Silver 
City, has added Lester Gross to its faculty as 
Field Instructor, Fire Training Division. Mr. 

Gross was fire marshal of Houston, Tex. 


ARIZONA ALL-COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
Tue Arizona Section of the Western 
Society for Physical Education of College 
Women met for its second annual meeting 
as part of the All-College Conference held 
at Arizona State College at Tempe, Dec. 16, 
The purpose of this organization is to present 
sectional meetings of interest to college physi 
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.no more ridiculous than scrubbing 

4 and maintaining floors with old- 
fashioned soap and water 

methods and materials. 


Hillyard ‘modern floor care methods save up 
to 50% in labor costs. Hillyard products are 
tailor-made for particular jobs to enhance the 
~ beauty and prolong the life or any floor . 
product | is oid exten, safe and easy to use and safe underfoot. U, L 
}- approved SUPER SHINE-ALL for instance, is specifically designed as an 
all-purpose, neutral chemical cleaner to do a thorough job WITHOUT 
RINSING, in half the time. SUPER HIL-TONE, Hillyard’s non-greasy dressing, 


. every 


: formulated to hold down dust, eliminates frequent dusting, speeds 
maintenance of floors, woodwork, furniture. 


Users of specialized Hillyard products get the BEST in modern building 
surface care because Hillyard products are laboratory and field tested! 

That's why architects, flooring manufacturers, building managers, flooring 
contractors and maintenance men PREFER to endorse Hillyard SPECIALIZED 


floor treatment products and equipment for practical care of floors in 
hospitals, schools, gymnasiums, factories, public and private buildings. 


Want to learn how Hillyard can simplify your floor care? Just mail the 


coupon. No obligation. 


Consult the Hillyard trained floor 
expert in your vicinity “The Hill- 
yard Maintaineer” 


- ++ On Your Staff 
Not Your Payroll 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. H-3 
Will you please send us information on proper ma- 
terials ‘° and treating the 
following types of floors. No obligation. 
Aspholt Tile Cement 
Rubber Linoleum 
Marble 
Gym Tile 
Terrazzo 
NAME 
INSTITUTION ) 
ADDRESS | 
CITY. STATE 
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Vag ae! BRANCHES and WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A. CHATILA & CO. 


MANUFACTURER 
TIGHTS 
LEOTARDS 
MIDRIFF-SETS 
TUNIC SETS 
ACROBATIC SANDALS 


1776 59th St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Department of Physical Education for Women 


Eight-Week SUMMER SESSION-1951 


pe Courses leading to graduate and undergraduate de- 
grees in physical education. Curriculum and Methods, 
June 25— Dance, Foundation Courses, Health, Individual Study, 
Kinesiology, Measurement, Motor Development, Re- 


August 17 laxation, Minor, and non-credit Courses in Recrea- 
Registration tion for Women Students. Workshop in Art and 
’ os Rhythms fer Children (as part of a course in the prep- 
une 22- 


aration of elementary and Junior High School teach- 
(noon) ers in Art and Rhythms.) 


STAFF 
RESIDENT STAFF 


Professors Miss Glassow, Mr. Rarick: Associate Professor Miss 
Cronin (Acting Director): Instructors Miss Cumbee, Miss Fritz, 
Miss Gross, Miss Jones, Miss Liba, Miss Mendum. 


VISITING STAFF 


Alma Hawkins, Associate Professor of Physical Education, George 
Williams College, Chicago, Illinois 


Mary Hinkson, formerly Instructor in Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 


Virginia Johnson, Teacher of Art. Madison Public Schools. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 
SPECIAL LECTURERS 


Margaret N. H’Doubler, Professor of Physical Education for Women 
and Chairman of the Dance Division of the University of Wisconsin. 


Elsa Schneider, Specialist in Health Instruction and Physical Educa- 
tion in the United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


For further information and catalogues, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Box 9, University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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cal educators to be held in conjunction with 
all related educational groups. The following 
officers were elected for 1951: Ida Devlin, 
president; Jeanne Evans, secretary. Pat Popp, 
University of Arizona, gave the report of the 
October 1950 Asilomar meeting of the. 
Western Society for Physical Education of 
College Women. 


‘h 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS TO 
MEET IN N.H. 


University of New Hampshire occupa- 
tional therapists will entertain the American 
Occupational Therapy Association at New 
Castle next Sept. 8 to 15. Nearly 500 mem- 
bers of the national organization are expected 
for the meetings to be held at the Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea hotel. 


MARYLAND MEN ATTEND 
N.F.H.S.A.A. MEETING 


Tue annual meeting of the National 
Federation State High School Athletic As- 
sociations was held in Mobile, Ala., Dec. 
27-30, 1950, and was attended by Andrew 
Norgan, supervisor of physical education, Bal- 
timore City Schools; George Carrington, 
president, Maryland Public School Athletic 
Association; Arthur Ramey, board of educa- 
tion, Cumberland; and Thomas C. Ferguson, 
state superintendent of physical education and 
recreation, 

Pertinent problems were discussed and 
acted upon. These included: sports offici- 
ating, girls’ basketball, tournaments, athletic 
standards, baseball policies, broadcasting, so- 
licitation, basketball, athletic benefit plans, 
subsidized events, soccer rules, and legal 
aspects of state association activity. 


NEW YORK STATE 1951 HONOR 
AWARDS 


Five people received New York State Serv- 
ice Awards at the banquet of the Annual 
Convention in Buffalo, Jan. 26. These 
awards are given for outstanding service to 
health and/or physical educatiou and/or 
recreation in New York State. 

Those honored were Mary Washington 
Ball, Clifford L. Brownell, Lillian De Armitt, 
M.D., May E. W. Fagan, and Albert Gay. 

Limitations of space will not permit a 
listing of the accomplishments of the five 
service award recipients which have brought 
them this special recognition but New York 
State is proud to present them its highest 
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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest In The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


> staff. 


summer. 


There's both PROFIT 
ond PLEASURE 
in attending 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 


June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 
Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus. . . 
where studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes 
from six sky-blue lakes, you may select from over 1,500 
courses competentiy taught by a nationally-recognized 


Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent 
opportunity for graduate work and research... right- 
| at-hand vacation pleasures, plus stimulating plays, con- 
certs, lectures and social events will make this a thrilling 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 
Dean of Summer Session 561 Administration Bldg. 


| Waiversity of Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


award and express its appreciation for 
long and faithful service. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS COMPLETED 


Durinc the past year, two historical docu- 
ments have been completed by members of 
the Permanent Historical Records and Ex- 
hibits Committee of New York State and 
copies have been placed in both the Na- 
tional Museum at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and the State Collection at Syracuse 
University, Division of Teacher Training in 
Physical Education (Men). The documents 
are; “History of Physical Education in New 
York State” by George F. Anderson and “A 
Survey of the Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Program at 
Teachers College” by Bessie L. Park. 


WOMEN’S ATHLETIC CONFERENCE 


Tue annual Women’s Athletic Conference 
of the State Teachers Colleges was held at 
North Adams, Mass., on Oct. and 20. 
Eight colleges were represented by student 
delegates and faculty advisers. The pro- 
gram included meetings for discussiun of 
common problems, social activities, and 
sports. 


STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Ar the fall meeting of the MAHPER, 
president George Makechnie announced that 
arrangements had been completed for coalition 
with the Mass. State Medical Association. 
The spring meeting of the MAHPER is 
Mar. 30 at the Brookline High School. 
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Cortland State 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION STRESSED 

Atcouot education in Oregon is receiving 
a boost thru the combined efforts of the 
Educational Advisory Division of the Oregon 
Liquor Control Commission, the Extension 
Division of the University of Oregon, and 
the State Department of Education. The 
Educational Advisory Division is made up 
of a business man, a minister, a representa- 
tive of women’s organizations, a physician, 
and an educator. The director, Berlan 
Lemon, is in charge of research and other 
activities. The division sends out materials 
to teachers on request for use in their pro- 
grams. 

Working toward providing better educa- 
tion of youth concerning the effects of alco- 
hol the division’s educational director, W. 
Kenneth Ferrier, instructs an extension course 
entitled “Alcohol Studies in the School Cur- 
ticulum.” This course is given in thrée or 
four different localities in the state each fall, 
winter, and spring. 


The medical adviser, Dr. John Montague, 
Portland physician and surgeon who is a 
recognized authority on the treatment of 
alcoholism, and Franklin Zeran, dean of the 
school of education of Oregon State College, 
anticipate a large attendance at the two 
weeks’ workshop to be held at Oregon State 
College, June 18. For further information, 
write Franklin Zeran, Corvallis, Oreg. 


DR. GREENE TO ASSIST SENATOR 
Grorce Greene, head of the physical edu- 
cation department of the University of Idaho, 
left at the end of the first semester to be 
administrative assistant to United States 
Senator Welker. The University has granted 
him a year’s leave of absence. Leon Green, 
associate professor of physical education, and 
director of intramural athletics, is acting Head 
of the Physical Education Department. 


NEW ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION GUIDES 

Tue new elementary physical education 
guides for Idaho have been approved and are 
now being printed by the Idaho Department 
of Physical Education. The work on the 
guide was done by the Health Committee of 
the Fifth District of the I.E.A. and a cur- 
riculum development workshop at the Col- 
lege of Idaho, 1950. 


UNIV. OF IDAHO HOLDS GYMNASTICS 
SHOW 


On Feb. 9, the University of Idaho De- 
partment of Physical Education presented 
its first gymnastic exhibition. The program 

(Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 61) 
included gymnastics, tumbling, folk dancing, 
modern dance, rhythmics on balance beams, 
trampoline, and Indian clubs. © Richard 
Smith, physical education instructor and 
gymnastic coach, was in charge of the pro- 
gram. 


MONTANA INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE 

A Governor’s Inter-Agency Committee on 
Recreation has been formed composed of 
representatives of official state agencies having 
stakes in recreation. ‘This committee has 
been working with an advisory council com- 
posed of people representing unofficial state 
agencies that are similarly interested in recrea- 
tion. Mrs. Jane Duffalo, state supervisor of 
health, physical education and recreation, has 
been named chairman of the committee. 

A bill, sponsored by the Inter-Agency 
Committee, is to be presented to the legis- 
lature asking for the establishment of a 
state department of recreation, with sufficient 
appropriation for a director whose office 
would serve as a clearinghouse for problems 
directed to the Inter-Agency Committee and 
the Advisory Council. The director would 
also be available to local communities de- 
veloping recreation programs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


Tue Association of Montana School Ad- 
ministrators is devoting one session of the 
annual meeting to a discussion of administra- 
tive problems in physical education. The 
topics to be examined include grading, classi- 
fication of students, credits for graduation and 
the control of the elementary and junior high 
school competitive program. 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Sample Ballot 1951 
(Vote for one person for each office) 


Chairmon-Elect 1951-1953 Check 


Lois Ellfeldt— 
University of Southern California 


Margaret Erlanger— 
University of Illinois 


Member-at-large 1951-1953 
Alice Gates— 
Washington State College 


Elizabeth Waters— 
University of New Mexico 


Advisory Member 1951-1953 
Lovis Horst—Editor, 
Dance Observer, N. Y. C. 


Ruth Murroy—Wayne University 


NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT 
SIGNATURE 
Signature 


Professional address 


Member of AAHPER yes... no 
If you are unable to vote at a district 
or at the national meeting, mail ballot not 
later than April 10 to Elizabeth Hayes, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Our quality of imfarmation and the length 
of reports 

make it desirable fo devote each newsletter 
to the activities of a single district. This 
month we cover the Southern District. 


TENNESSEE 


Helen Watson, of the University of Tennes- 
see, reports that the folk and square dance 
movement is gaining momentum thruout the 
state at all age levels. Part of the impetus 
is supplied by the recreational training pro- 
grams in rural areas being conducted by 
Catherine Allen, University of Tennessec. 
{These programs are designed to give leader- 
ship training to Boy and Girl Scout leaders, 
church recreation workers, community 
provement workers, county agricultural 
agents and assistants, public school teachers, 
Young Farmers and Homemakers, and camp- 
ing leaders. 

One of the principle problems in dance 
education is the religious prejudice against 
jany form of dance which still remains in 
‘many communities. The modern dance 
offering in secondary and high schools is re- 
tarded by the lack of specialized training 
among teachers of physical education. 
Teacher training courses in modern dance 
are now in the curriculums of the University 
of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee, 
State Teachers College at Johnson City, 
Memphis State College, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and Peabody College. 

ALABAMA 

The dance group at Polytechnic Insti- 
tute will use the “Devil and Daniel Webster” 
theme in its spring program according to 
Olga Bibza. Particular interest in square 
dance is noted, with many students learning 
to call because of its growing popularity in 
their home communities. 


LOUISIANA 


Anne Ingram at Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute reports regular semester programs in 
which all students of square, folk, and modern 
dance take part. Blanche Duffy, L.S.U., 
tells of a rich program of dance activity: 
collaboration with art, music and speech de- 
partments, plans for spring concert and sum- 
mer festival, new extension classes for chil- 
dren and a particularly interesting venture in 
intraprofessional relations, a dance demonstra- 
tion for the heads of physical education de- 
partments in Louisiana colleges. Jean Harper, 
Northwestern State College, directed a demon- 
stration of Fundamentals of Movement classes 
in January. 


GEORGIA 


Mrs. Marjory Stevens, supervisor of Pe 
cal education in Fulton County Schools, has 
announced that more teachers are including 
dance in their programs. Shirley Davidson of 
Russell High gave a recent demonstration of 
class work in creative dance. Carolyn Good- 


Newsletter 


man, now teaching at Spelman College, has 
organized classes at the Atlanta Jewish Com- 
munity Center. Joan Rae heads the dance 
program at the Atlanta divisions of the 
University of Georgia where she has spon- 
sored concerts by Dorothea Bucholz, Cora 
Miller and June Johnson. 

Cora Miller, University of Georgia, as- 
sisted by June Johnson, presented an evening 
of her own compositions in Athens, Oct. 17. 
She was peer. a Carnegie Grant-in-Aid in 
1948 for the preparation of the performance. 


VIRGINIA 


Luellen B. Hewitt, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, writes that the major students in- 
augurated the 1951 dance year with an 
assembly program and a dance concert at the 
Richmond meeting in Feb. Dance group 
members are taking more responsibility in 
composition, and are developing their critical 
faculties thru the informal presentation of 
dances in progress to the group. 

Emily K. Landrum, Longwood College, 
tells of plans for the year which include a 
dance day for high schools within a radius of 
60 miles. The dance day idea has been 
very helpful in bringing various forms of 
dance to high-school girls, in breaking down 
the feeling that “sports-minded” individuals 
can’t dance, and in working toward a kinesi- 
ological basis for the development of dance 
skills. Elizabeth Morrison, Spotsylvania 
High School, will direct a program of dance 
at the end of April based on work done in 
the classes. 

Elizabeth Spies reports from Sweet Briar 
College that the dance clubs enjoyed a 
technique demonstration in Nov. preceding 
the José Limon concert. Student and faculty 
compositions were presented for Mr. Limon’s 
criticism. Students show promise in compo- 
sition but need more knowledge of stage 
psychology and the theater. At Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, Claudia Reed 
writes that the physical education major has 
been reinstated with a field of concentration 
in dance. 


Barbara Mettler School 


© summer course 1951 
® July - August 12 
technique | 
performance 
composition 
music 


professional and 
recreational courses 
resident and day students 
women, men, children 


DANCE 
Rock Ridge Farm, Meredith, N. H. 
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NSWA NEWS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TO 
ENTERTAIN AF.C.W. 

Tue Athletic Federation of College 
Women is holding its National Convention 
at Ann Arbor on April 10 thru 14. Its 
publicity committee has requested that those 
interested in sports for college women be 
reminded of this meeting. 

A.F.C.W. is an organization made up of 
women’s athletic and/or women’s recreation 
associations of colleges and junior colleges 
thruout the country. Approximately 510 
students and faculty advisers are expected to 
attend. The convention motto is, “To 
Unite, To Share, To Learn.” Highlights of 
the program will include a practical experi- 
ence in Group Dynamics, relating to W.A.A. 
problems, group discussions, and an evening 
of corecreational activity. Among the 
speakers are Margaret Bell, Laurie E. Camp- 
bell, Ethel Alpenfels, and Elsa Schneider. 


BASKETBALL CLINIC AT UNIVERSITY 
OF MAINE 

APPROXIMATELY 300 Coaches, officials, and 
interested spectators attended the annual 
basketball clinic sponsored by the Eastern 
Maine Board of Women’s National Officials 
and held at the University of Maine on Dec. 
10, according to Amy Thompson, state rep- 
resentative. 

The visitors were welcomed by Mrs. Vivian 
Page of Bangor, chairman of the board, while 
Martha Pratt led a demonstration of rule 
changes. An actual game was held with the 
University Officials’ Club as participants and 
officiating by national officials Clara Swan 
and Grace Gilmore. After the game these 
two officials with Marion Rogers, Kay Shaw, 
and Vivian Page held a discussion and basket- 
ball rules interpretation meeting. 

At the meeting of the Eastern Maine 
Board following the clinic, Kay Shaw, Uni- 
versity of Maine, was elected to fill the 
vacancy of basketball chairman and Martha 
Pratt, also of the University, -was elected 
secretary of the board. The officers are: 
chairman, Vivian Page; vice-chairman, Marion 
Rogers; secretary, Martha Pratt; treasurer, 
Clara Swan; basketball chairman, Catherine 
Shaw. 


BASKETBALL CLINIC AT MORNINGSIDE 
COLLEGE 

Heten state representative 
from Iowa, reports that a basketball clinic 
was held at Morningside College, Sioux City, 
on Nov. 18. Gladys Scott, Betty Everett, 
and Virginia Dix Sterling, from the Iowa 
City Officials Board conducted the clinic. 
Included in the program were a demonstra- 
tion of coaching procedures; NSWA serv- 
ices and officials; and basketball films. 


NSWA PLANS IN MISSISSIPPI 


ANGELINE Warkins, state representative 
from Mississippi, writes that women’s basket- 
ball clinics will be conducted in each of the 
state’s eight athletic regions. WNORC boards 
at the University of Mississippi, Mississippi 
State College for Women, and Mississippi 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Southern College will assist with these clinics. 

On Nov. 17 the W.A.A. of Mississippi 

Southern College was host to Forrest County 

High School girls for a Sports Day. Activi- 

ties included many popular competitive sports. 
* 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES 


Ruth Schellberg, associate professor of physical 
education, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Education: B.S. University of Nebraska, 
1934, M.A. N.Y.U., 1937; Ph.D. 
N.Y.U., probably 1951. 

Positions Held: Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls, Nebraska City Public 
Schools, 1934-36; Instructor, University 
of Minnesota, 1937-38; Director of 
Physical Education for Women, Maca- 
lester College, 1938-46; Associate Pro- 
fessor, University of Nebraska, 1949; 
Camp Director, Camp Sealth, Seattle, 
Washington, 1946-50. 

Work for Professional Organizations: Member- 
ship—AAHPER—Chairman, Camping 
Section, Central District; ACA—Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Minnesota Section; 
NSWA—Chairman, Central District; 
Journal Column Editor; Outing Chair- 
man, Minn. 


Mildred B. Wohiford, professor of physical edu- 


cation, The State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 

Education: B.A. University of Nebraska, 
1926; M.A. University of Nebraska, 
1934; Ph.D. New York University, 


1044. 

Pesttens Held: Supervisor of HPE, McCook 
Public Schools, McCook, Nebr.; 1926- 
28; Instructor of HPE, Everett Junior 
High, Lincoln, Nebr., 1928-29; Local 
Director of Girl Scouts, Topeka, Kan., 
1929-30, Kansas City, Mo., 1930-31; 
Asst. Director of HPE, North Idaho 
College of Education, Lewiston, Idaho, 
1933-33; Assistant Professor and Critic 
Teacher, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, 1934-42; Asst. Professor., Assoc. 
Professor, Professor of P.E., State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, 1943. 

Publications: “Discipline and Play,” Ne- 
braska Education Journal, 1928; “Co- 
recreational Softball,” THe Journat, 
June 1944; Director of professional 
film “Physical Education; A Profession 
for Women,” and collaborator for two 
reels, “Basketball for Girls.” 

Work for Professional Organizations: 
AAHPER since 1926: Past secretary 
and Chairman of Professional and Pub- 
lic Relations Section; Member-at-large 
on Legislative Board of NSWA; mem- 
ber of Research Section; Washington, 
AAHPER since 1926; NEA, WEA, 
AAUP. 


Ethel Martus, professor and head of physical 
education, Women’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
Education: A.B. Pembroke College in Brown 
University; 1929; M.S. Wellesley Col- 
lege, 1931. 
Positions Held: Women’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1931; Pro- 
fessor and Head of Department of 


Physical Education, Women’s College, 
UNC, 1947. 


Publications: Articles for state and local edu- 
cational journals. 


Work for Professional Organizations: Mem- 
bership—AAHPER, NEA, NAPECW, 
Delta Delta Gamma. AAHPER: Pro- 
fessional Standards Committee; South- 
ern District, Past Vice President. 
NSWA; Public Relations Committee, 
Past Chairman; Committee on Inter- 
American Activities; Past State Chair- 
man. ATHLETIC FEDERATION 
OF COLLEGE WOMEN: Past Chair- 
man; Advisory Committee, Faculty 
Advisory Committee. NORTH CARO- 
LINA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; 
Curriculum Committee. Committee 
on Institutions of Higher Learning. 


Marie Nogves, associate professor of health, 


"physical education and recreation, Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. 


Education: University of California, B.A. 
1930, M.A. 1939. 


Positions Held: Instructor, Anna Head 
School, 1931-38; Mills College, 1938; 
Department Chairman, Mills College 
since 1942. 


Work for Professional Organizati Mem- 
bership—NEA, AAUP, AAHPER, Cali- 
fornia AHPER, NAPECW, Western 
Society for PECW. NSWA: Badmin- 
ton Sub-Committee, 1946-50; Publica- 
tions Chairman, 1948-50; San Fran- 
cisco Bay Counties Board of Women’s 
Officials, Chairman, 1945-46. 
AAHPER: President of Bay Section, 
1946-47; California, Vice President, 
1947-48. Western Society for Physi- 
cal Education for College Women: 
President, 1950-51. 


NSWA SAMPLE BALLOT 


For members-at-large to the Legislative Board 
(vote for two) 


RUTH SCHELLBERG, Uni ity of Neb 
Lincoln 


MILDRED WOHLFORD, State College of Wash- 
ington, Puliman 


ETHEL MARTUS, Woman's College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro 


MARIE NOGUES, Mills College, Oakland, 
California 


Member of AAHPER No. 


Send mail ballots before April 6, 1951, to Vir- 
ginia Dix Sterling, Department of Physical Ed- 
ucation for Women, University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Iowa. 

(Anyone interested In athletics for girls and 
women and who is a member of the AAHPER is 
eligible to vote. Voting may be done by mail 
on the ballot, or at the various district conven- 
tions. Before casting your vote, please consider 
the current personnel of the Legislative Board 
which you will find listed in any of the current 
guides, and also consider the qualifications of 
the candidates which are listed above the ballot.) 
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CHOOSE THE 
LAST LONGER ... AND COST LESS 


There are plenty 
Super-Gym and Super:Turk School Towels the 
lowest cost-per-use towels available. Highest grade 
cotton, 2-ply yarns; double thread weave; wear- 
proof corded tape edge; identifying color strips 
down the side for extra strength in the center. 
They all add up to greater strength for greater 
economy. Write for our School Towel Plan. 


GEO. Me ARTHUR BARABOO, WIS. 


TOWELS 


SCHOOL TOWELS THAT 


of reasons making McArthur 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 50 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


IN 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 25 to August 3 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 6 to August 31 


© Special rates for teachers in active service 
® Living acc dati 


FS: 


available on and near the campus 


© Organized social and recreational program 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION offers California credentials 
and all degrees up to and including Ph.D. 
and Ed.D.; courses in School Camping, 
Driver Education, Athletic Coaching, Rec- 
reation, Health Education, and Physical 
Education. 


Students will find numerous offerings in the 
Graduate School; in the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences; in the Schools of Archi- 
tecture, Commerce, Engineering, Music, 
Pharmacy, Education, Journalism, Library 
Science, Public Administration, Religion, and 
Social Work; and in the departments of 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
Radio, Television, and Cinema. 


WRITE TO SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR FOR BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 
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AMERICAN APPROVED 


Playground & Swimming 
Pool Equipment 


<«K You and other experienced 


buyers know the wisdom of demanding abundant re- 
serve strength, proven performance and absolute safety 
in your Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment. 
You know, too, that only highest quality equipment 
will assure you these vitally essential features. Perhaps 
that’s why so many of you today are placing your 
confidence in American Approved Equipment. Like 
thousands of satisfied American clients, you’ve found 
that unexcelled workmanship, greater strength, rugged 
durability and complete safety are but a few of the 


many superior features you get when you buy AMERICAN. 


AMERICAN Approved Equipment is constructed exclusively 
of top quality Steels, Certified Malleables and finest, care- 
fully seasoned Hardwoods, all of which continue to be in 
critically short supply. Thus, although there are many 
short-cuts to quicker deliveries, American Approved Equip- 
ment just naturally can’t be built and shipped as promptly 
today as in normal times, if we are to maintain American’s 
rigid pre-war quality standards. You'll benefit in the long 
run, however; for superior American Approved Equip- 
ment will be serving you well many years after inferior, 


substitute-built apparatus has had to be discarded. 


* Send loday for Catalogs and descriptive Literature, 


Learn why it’s worth waiting a bit longer for American! 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Fine 
Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


fo 
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CHAMPION PERFORMERS 


More and more professional athletes are going for Adirondack Bats. 
Made of seasoned, second-growth Northern White Ash, Adirondacks’ flexible 
whip action mean more of those long-distance, extra-base hits. 

Adirondacks are fast becoming the choice of coaches and athletes 
wherever baseball and softball are being played. Visit your dealer, heft 
an Adirondack . .. find out for yourself why more and more they’re going 
for Adirondack. A few of the major leaguers now using Adirondacks exclu- 
sively, include: 
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